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C. J. LYAl.L, Esq., C.T.E., 

Jh'tipttl Civil Service, 
anil 

Suucr.OK-MAJon A. S. LETilBUlDGE, M.E., 

liifpcclor General of Jaih, Bengal. 


To 


TuE SECIIETAEY to the GOVKUNMENT or INDIA, 

Home Ur.r.wiTMi.NT. 


Baled Calcutla, (liCP^’MJjiril 1690. 


Sir, 


Tk accordance with the inslnictions contained in yonr letters No. 7, 
dated Gtli January, and No. SO, dated 15lli .lanunry ISOO, we visited the Penal 
Settlement at Port Bl.air, and conferred with the Superintendent in rcfrard to 
the points luentioncd in your letters and such other inatlcTs connected with the 
working of the Settlement as the limited time at our disposal cnahled us to 
discuss. 

In Appendix A annexed to this rejiort will he found a diary of our 
proceedings, showing the stops taken to oht.ain information on all points which 
we found It necessary to enquire into. IVc were fortunate in being able before 
leaving Calcutta to visit the Aliporc and Presidency Jails witli Colonel Cadell, 
and in having him ns a fellow-passenger on hoard the S. S. Bcslnca. 

Before proceeding with our report, we desire to express our acknowledg- 
ments to Colonel Cadell for the excellent arningemcnts he so kindly made to 
show us over the whole Settlement and to obtain for us all the information ivo 
required. The Medical Officer in charge, Dr. G. P. M.ackcn/.ie, was unfortunately 
incapacitated by sickness from accompanying us on our inspections of the 
hospitals and other sanitary armngcment.s, and we were unable to discuss with 
him the improvements which suggested themselves in the coiu'sc of our 
enquiries. 

2. Preference of convicts for transportation as compared witli 
imprisonment in Indian jails. — The tinst point to which our enquiry was 
directed was the statement made in the Report on Jail Administration in India 
which is quoted in full in paragra])h 2 of your letter of the 16th January. As 
there was a largo number of prisoners awaiting transportation in the Alipore 
Jail, we had a good opportunity for testing tlio correctness of the statement 
that prisoners preferred transportation to Port Blair to imprisonment in Indian 
jails. Accompanied by Colonel Cadell, we visited the Alipore Jail and saw 
about 120 prisoners who wore to be despatched on the following day to Port 
Blair. Besides these persons, we had paraded for our inspection a large 
number of old and decrepit transportation prisoners who had been finally 
rejected by the "Medical Committee and were therefore undergoing their sen- 
tences in the Alif)orc Jail. There was also among the prisoner a Sikh 
■ convict who bad recently escaped from Port Blair and had been re-captured. 
"Without a single exception both those who were about to start for the 
Andamans and tlmse who had been rejected expressed a desire to be transported 
rather than undergo their sentence in Indian jails. The escaped convict, a’ 
though he knew that stripes and the chain gang awaited him at Port B'" 
was most urgent in his request to be sent at once to the Andamans. Tlw 
elusion' Ave arrived at was that the Jail Committee had represented ac 
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the feelings and views of Indian convicts as regards transportation to the 
Andamans. Our visits to the Alipore and Presidency Jails and our inspection of 
the stations of the Penal Settlement have left no doubt in our minds that eon- 
tinement within the walls of an Indian prison is now a much more severe form 
ot punishment than transportation, and we are convinced that this fact is well 
hnoiyn to the criminal classes. The causes which have led to this change of 
opinion in re^rd to the once*dreaded “ Kdlapdni ” are not far to seek, and may 
be stated briefly as follows : — 


(1) The constant movement to and from Port Blair of short-term trans- 

portation prisoners, many of them habitual criminals, has carried 
information 'regarding the life of a convict in the Andamans into 
all parts of the country. 

(2) The plan adopted by_ some Governments of having prisoners received 

from Port Blair released at the jails of the districts in which 
they were convicted has helped materially to circulate this in- 
formation among a large number of prisoners in the jails through 
which they have passed before release. 

(3) There is no doubt that the abolition of extra-mural labour and the 

strict confinement of prisoners within jail walls have made jail 
•• life in India much more penal than it used to be. In the Anda- 
mans the great bulk of the labouring prisoners pass their days in 
the open air, and are shut up in barracks only at night. 

(4i) While the jail system throughout India has become much more 
penal in other respects, the general principles of administration in 
the Penal Settlement of Port Blair have remained what they were 
after the reorganization of 1874. 

(6) It is also easy to see that the great changes and improvements 
■ which have taken place in the means of communication in India 
must have exercised some influence in overcoming the dread 
natives formerly felt of leaving their own country. The journey 
from Calcutta or Madras to Port Blair is but three and a half days 
by steamer, and the voyage is now performed under conditions of 
little hardship, and is in no respect likely to be more dreaded than 
a voyage to Rangoon, which hundreds of Indians voluntarily 
undertake every year. 

3. Impossibility of making discipline in transportation as severe 
as discipline in jails. — If it was the intention of the Legislature that the 
place of transportation in the scale of punishment should be second only to the 
capital penalty, and above all term imprisonment in India, there can be no doubt 
that, as at present administered, transportation to the Andamans does not fulfil 
this intention ; nor do we think it possible, by any practicable changes, to 
secure that it shall fulfil it But we do not think that it was ever the intention 
of Government that this should be the object aimed at. In the Penal Code 
(section 56) a sentence of transportation for life is treated as the equivalent in 
point of severity of a sentence of imprisonment for 14 years, while for European 
and American prisoners (section 66) transportation for 10 years is reckoned as 
equal to penal servitude for six years. In section 76, again, a maximum term 
of imprisonment of ten years is given as the alternative to transportation for 
life. In the discussions which have previously taken place as to the penal 
character of transportation, in 1888, in 1868, and in 1874, it has been admitted 
that it is impracticable, and not only impracticable hut undesirable, to make 
labour in transportation as severe and penal in its nature as labour m jails in 
the prisoner's native country. Tiie exile which the punishment involves is in- 
tended to be its most deterrent feature, and the object of the convict s life in 
the Penal Settlement should be to do that which, in our Indian juils, wc have 
been obliged to renounce as impossible of attainment, vis., to effect his reform- 
ation by removing him for a long period from the scene of his crimes and by 
placing before him tlie prospect of substantial advantages winch he can earn by 
continued good conduct. 

Our enquiries at Port Blair have convinced us that, with the large mass of 
transportation convicts under life sentences, this system of treatment has had 



<Uc mo>t lu'iiofu'iul olVeol. Of 12,0 19 convicts ot tl\c cud of 18S8-89, 0,093 wcvc 
life-convicts. Of those 3,285 wore sol(-snp))nrtcrs, that, is, they had attained 
the status almost of free jtersons within the Settlement, living a domestic life in 
their villages, eultivnling the soil, and earning money hy trade, service, or 
agriculture. To this condition woll-conducled male convicts can attain after 10 
years of penal lahour, that is, after half their term of exile has expired. Wc 
have seen many villages of these people, and had much talk with them ; and 
from all wo have heard, and the impressions wo ourselves have gathered, it 
appears to us that the .system yields the most satisfactory results in promoting 
the reformation of transported offenders. Crime among self-supporting con- 
victs is extremely small ; self-respect again asserts itself, and however had their 
previous career may have heen, the great majority of thorn appear to load quiet, 
industrious, and crcditahlc livo-s which, when after tho completion of their 20 
or 25 years’ exile they eventually return to India, must, wo think, make them 
indisposed (o relapse into a career of crime. It must bo remomhered that of 
12,519 convicts at Port lllair on the 31st llarch last, no less than 8,179 were 
transported for murder and 3 13 for causing grievou.s hurt. These otfcncos, 
which form more than two-thirds of the whole, are not in India tho crimes of 
habitual criminals. A course of discipline which, while adequately protecting 
society, ctTccIs the gradiial reformation of the olTcndcr and his rc-esfablishmcnt 
as a useful momher of the community should not in our opinioti he condemned 
merely because it is le.'^s severe and penal in its character than that to which 
prisoners are subjected in Indian jails. 

4. Some increase in the penal character of the initial stages of life 
in transportation is possible and desirable.— AUbmigli, however, wo think 
that it would be a misfortunu if financial or other exigencies should at any future, 
time compel the Government of India to close the Andamans to transport.alion 
convicts and to substitute for that form of punishment confmoment in Indian 
jails, which it is impossible to make reformatory, however mncli we may suc- 
ceed in making it deterrent, there are some points in wiiieh wo think that tlie, 
procedure followed in the Penal Seltlcmont is open to iin))rovement, with the 
view of making the treatment more jicnal in its initial stages, of avoiding the 
evil of dinunishing tho dread with which expatriation should ho regarded hy 
criminals in India, and of dealing more systematically than is at present done 
with the class of habitual aud dangerous oITcnders; and we have, after full and 
careful discussion of tiie subject aud frequent consultation with Colonel Cadoll 
and the most experienced officers of the Settlement, decided to offer the follow- 
ing suggestions for the consideration of the Government of India. 

5. Transportation of male term-convicts from India should he dis- 
continued. — It is, in our opinion, absolutely necessary to prohibit the trans- 
portation of male Indian term-convicts to Port IJIair. It will ho remerahered that 
the Committee of 1838, which included some of the most distinguished officials 
.wlio have ever served llic Government of India, were unanimous in holding that 
transportation should he for life only. The same conclusion was arrived at, after 
some years’ experience of the deportation of tcrm-convicts, hy the Government of 
India in 1868 {vide Ilome Department Resolution No. 2028 — 2010, dated 28th 
December 1868). It was the recommendation of !Mr. J. Scarlett Campbell in 
his report of the 16th August 1872 (paragi’aph 54), and the policy was only 
changed in 1874, on the representation of the then Superintendent, Sir Donald 
Stewart, supported hy Sir Deni'y Norman, “ that it was to term-convicts that 
we must look in the main for reliable men to fill the largo and important body 
of petty officers.” We quote Sir Henry Norman’s summary of Sir D. Stewart’s 
views ; — 

Ab a rule he docs not think a life-convict can he relied on ns a check on his fellows. lie 
has found that all those who take an interest in and are cliiciont in their work, whether as 
petty otTicers, artificers, fishermen, boatmen, and servants, are term-convicts ; and he has come 
to the concUipion that no discipline, traininfr, or treatment can produce their equivalent from a 
class composed of life-prisoners. lie also thinks th.at the mixtuio of the class who know that 
if they behave well they will return to India with those who arc more or less without hope in 
this t-espeot is an important element of safety. In fact, we must use convicts in positions where 
- they must be trusted, while a body composed of only life-oonviets can never bo trusted with 
certainty. 
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t’t shortly stated, an admixture of term-conviets with 

those under life-sentence was considered necessary for the safety of the 
ment. It was thought that the latter, who at the time when Sir ^ Stewart 

of release, had one great bond of sympathy between 
Y * miglit overcome all differences of nationality and creed and induce 
them to combine against the authorities. With the introduction of the rule 
allowing the commutation of a life sentence after 20 or 26 years’ residence in 
transportation, this danger has disappeared. At‘ present with very few excep- 
tions all the life-prisoners in the Settlement are really term-convicts rvho have 
passed certain periods of their sentence. There remains therefore no common 
bona wliicii could unite the present life-conviets, or make their interests the 
same. If for the security of the Settlement short-term prisoners are' no longer 
required, their absence is greatly to be desired if frequent communication with 
India and Indian jails is to be put a stop to. More than tiiis, it is impossible to 
make life at Port Plair sufBciently penal or deterrent for these men. They are 
not allowed to become self-supporters, and thus are not brought under what is 
certainly the most wholesome and successful part of the transportation system, 
vis,, the reformatory character of the ticket-of-leave rules, by which a prisoner 
is encouraged to start life afresh, and gradually train himself to habits of self- 
reliance, industiy and tlirift. It is no longer the case, as in Sir Donald Stewart’s 
time, that the majority of petty convict officers are term-convicts ; on the con- 
trary , the most useful of them are under life sentences. The only difficulty 
that would have to be provided for if the transportation of term-convicts was 
prohibited would he the supply of prisoners for boats and for other marine 
work. Colonel Oadell attributes the recent immunity from boat escapes to 
tbe orders passed by bim which forbid tbe employment of life-convicts on 
this work. We found, however, that a large number of the men now ac- 
tually employed in boats had sentences of 10 years and over, and as .a number 
of these w'ere Burmans,*' wbo are believed to be ready to avail themselves of any 
means of escape without reference to the period of tlieir sentences remaining 
unexpired, the immunity must in some measure he due to the control exercised 
over boats by the new Police, and also to the larger number of .steamers 
available at Port Blair for chasing craft reported to be missing. If a selection 
wore made of prisoners who liad passed five or seven years of their sentence of 
20 years, and such races as Bengalis, Beharis, and Hindustanis only were taken 
for boat work, we think that the further importation of term-convicts for 
this work might at any rate be deferred until it is proved by experience that 
life-convicts cannot safely be trusted with boats. Por work in heavy lighters 
some Settlement Officers think there would be no danger in employing even 
recently convicted life-convicts. If short-term men are found absolutely neces- 
sary for boat work, we would recommend that Burmans should be used for the 
purpose. What we have written above does not to the same extent apply to 
Burman prisoners. Life-convicts sentenced to transportation in Burma are now 
as a rule sent to Indian jails ; the experience of the short-term men sent to 
Fort Blair could not therefore have the least influence in making sentences of 
transportation less deterrent in Burma. The climate of the Andamans resembles 
tliat of the Tenasserim Coast, and Burmans keep their health well at Port Blair, 
and are exceedingly useful as artificers. It would he a great loss to the Settle- 
ment to he deprived of the services ' of the Burmau term-convicts^ now sent 
there; and with some increase in the penal character of the discipline at Port 
Blair as recommended below, we do not think that this is necessary . 1 he 
Superintendent is of opinion that the removal of term-conyicts wouict also 
diminish the supply of educated prisoners required for the clerical work ot the 
Settlement. In regard to this point we make some suggestions later on.f 

6 . Settlement of released prisoners at Port 
aeed, and this class should he concentrated th® Southern Bistnc^ 

it is advisable to render communication with India by the reiurn ot relrased 
convicts less frequent than it has hitherto been, we think that this object 

could also be attained to some extent by encouraging prisoners 7 Y.if LronteS 
released to settle at Port Blair. Hitherto this privilege has only been granted 

D»o Barman prisoner, Xp. Shwe Zi«. conrieto.! on tho 25tb Anpst 18S8, nnd .ontcncoJ to 17 - 

tnally employed as a fisherman. 
f nde 24, post. 
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in n smu\l mim\»cr of onscs, mnl Uun-c is no <ionht, Clmt (lie Divisional and Dislriet 
Oflioors find it inconvi'nionl to luivc (lu'so jieoplc mixed up witli liio labouring 
convicts and solf-snpporti'is, wlio are also convicts on ticket-oMeave. It is 
tlic opinion of Settlement Ollieers of oxpcrionco tbat all persons who desire to 
live as free settlers slinnld be collected (ogetber in the Sontbern District, where 
there is ]naetically no more roclamation work to bo done by convict-labour. 
This would concentrate the full convict-labour force in the Northern District, 
and make the supervision more easy and clYectivo. An increase in the number 
of free settlers would he of advantage in increasing (he food-snpjily of the Settle- 
ment. It would also make it jiossiblc in time to disjiense Avilh a portion of the 
armed force which is now necessary for the control of a population wholly 
composed of convicts; and, what is most to he desired, it would help materially 
in making transportation detm-rent if prisonei-s sentenced for life never returned 
to tlieir homes. 'I'here are other reasons rvhy the free .settlers should be removed 
from among the convict jiopulation which it is not necessary to enlarge ujion 
here; (hey atfect (he bringing up of children and their moral welfare and 
education. The evil elTcets of having boys and girls brought, uji among a largo 
number of unmarried convict, self-supporters are too ajiparent already to leave 
any doubt as to the advisability of some such measure as we now propose. 
To the argument that wc should still have the children of married self-support- 
ing convicts in the villages, wc would reply tbat (he eldest children of this 
class of convicts would hardly ever bo over 9 or 10 years of age, and the 
greater mimbor of children would bo too young to be made the victims of 
lust. ITc give in AppendixDa statement showing tho number of conditionally 
released persons and ex-convicts now settled nt Port IMair. It will be seen 
tbat out of a total of GOO persons IGS are already settled in the Sontbern District. 

7. Transmarine convicts slionld not bo taken to jails in India 
before release, — If unr recommendation that only lifc-convicts slionld be 
transported to the Settlement meets with approval, the rules for the relca.se of 
prisoncj-s returned to India should bo altered, and tlic prisoners nctnnlly relea.sed 
cither at Port Hlair or, if tbat was found inconvenimit, on arrival at Calcutta 
or Sladras. IVc have already referred to llie disadvantage of releasing tlicso 
prisoners from the jails of their own districts. After a senlcneo of 20ycai's has 
been passed, and 10 of these have been .spent in tlic grade of solf-snpporler, wo do 
not think it c.an fulfil any useful purpose to subject those who arc released to 
jiolico supervision. In the c.nso of d.nngerous characters under life sentences 
care is already taken to see tbat they do not leave the Settlement. 

8. Suggestions for increasing the penal cliaracter of discipline 
at Port Blair in its earlier stages. — .Mucli lias been done of late years to 
make life in Indian jails more penal, and (be recommendations of (be .Tail 
Committee will, if carried out, tend to still furtber improve tlie discipline and 
make imprisonment more deterrent. Under these circumstances, it appears to 
us necess.ary Ib.at steps .should be i.nken to inere.aso tlio penal cliaracter of im- 
prisonment in Port Plair during the earlier stages of the convict’s detention 
(here, both in order tliat there may not ho too great a disparity helwccii the dis- 
cipline in India and beyond seas, and also in order that the convict may be 
incited to lead a regular life in transportation by some e.vperieiico of the sevc- 
ritv of the preliminary stages to which a condemnation for misconduct will 
caiisc liim to revert. U'e are satisfied that the existing rules for (he treatment 
of self-supporters and prisoners who have passed half their time, viz., 10 years, 
in the Settlement .are working well and have a decidedly beneficial effect in the 
direction of reformation. To change these rules and to make the lives of 
prisoners in this stage more uncomfortable rvould, in our opinion, be liarsb and 
unnecessary. Wo are however anxious to see some reforms introduced in the 
earlier stages of imprisonment and to improve, if possible, tho detailed super- 
vision in the Settlement. 

The principal reforms wc recommend are as follows : — ■ 

(1) A system of classification to distinguish between habitual criminals 

sentenced to transportation under section 76 of the Indian Penal 

Code and those convicted for the first time, and tho more com- 
plete segregation of female convicts. 

(2) The introduction of a preliminary stage, of separate confinement. 
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(3) llic organjsation of a second stage inrolving confinement in associa- 

tion, fiut withm a limited area, and ivith a strict system of iaii 
disciplme : the Jahour in this stage to be intra-mural. 

(4) Ihe postponement of the present 3rd class stage until 24 months 

Jiave been passed in the first two stages above referred to : this 
stage to last for three years, the privilege of receiving dry rations 
m lieu of cooked food not being allowed during this period. 

(6) The present 2nd class stage to he reached not eaidier than five years 
from the date of sentence. It is proposed also to abolish the 
distinction between grades A and B of this class, and to have only 
one grade with an allowance of 12 annas per mensem. 

(6) The restriction or abolition of money gratuities for prisoners employ- 

ed in the lower grades of convict officers, and as artificers or de- 
partmental servants. 

(7) To graduallj'' introduce the use of Indian corn grown in the Settle- 

ment in the dietary in the place of a certain proportion of wheat. 

(8) To devise a uniform diet scale for all races and classes of prisoners 

who are in good health. 

(9) To improve the general management of the Settlement and to increase 

the discipline and supervision by reorganising the superior and 
subordinate establishments. 


We proceed to offer some explanatory remarks under each of these heads, 
and shall close our Report with some minor recommendations on miscellaneous 
matters which came under notice in the course of our enquiry. 


9. Classification of habituals and non-habituals— No system of 
classification exists in the Settlement, and no attempt has been made to distin- 
guish the habitual thief from a prisoner convicted for the first time of an offence 
which does not indicate a criminal career. The only disqualification which 
attaches to an offender against property is that he may not be employed as a 
servant (Andaman and Nicobar Manual, sec. 143). The Jail Committee in then’ 
Report (paragraph 36, page 13) have expressed themselves as opposed to too 
minute a classification of prisoners, which cannot be properly carried out, but 
have strongly advocated the complete segregation of all habitual offenders. In 
this opinion we entirely agree. As long as the number of habituals received 
at Port Blair was comparatively small, no inconvenience beyond the petty thefts 
committed by them appears to have been felt {vide statistics given in Appen- 
tlix E). With a large increase in the number of these prisoners which we 
hope will be sentenced to transportation in future,* it would be unwise not 
to establish a system of complete separation between them and those convicted 
for the first time or of offences other than those against property. This could 
easily he done in the earlier stages by keeping them in separate barracks and 
stations, and prohibiting their employment on any labour which would re- 
move them from the close supervision of their convict officers. Tiie question 
of a distinctive dress for habituals will require consideration. Wiile we 
are not disposed to mark all the prisoners of this class \vith special cloth- 
ing, we certainly think that those of the habituals who have committed 
offences against property after their arrival in the Settlement should be distin- 
guished in some tvay as incoiTigibles. This would enable the petty officers to 
recognise at once those prisoners who require extra .supervision. Some hope 
of reformation might, however, be held out even to these men, and their clothing 
changed if they had no thefts recorded against them for a certain period, say 
five years. It is not proposed to carry on the system of classification to the 
.grade of self-supporters. A. habitual criminal who has during a long impuson- 
ment of 10 years shown no tendency to commit offences against property shoiilcl, 
in our opinion, be allowed to live with other prisoners in the villages occupied 


by self-supporters. 

10. Habitual ofieuders under section 377, Indian Penal Code.— It 

has already been found necessary in the cause of morality, and _ lor tiio purpose 
of preventing murderous assaults, to separate the younger prisoners who arc 
known to he habitually given to unnatural offences. These prisoners arc dis- 


• nje infra, pamgrjiph 27. 
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tinguislied by liaving to Trear coloured coats, and are segregated in a separate 
barrack at night. In our opinion this measure must hove bad a beneficial 
efiFect, and we would recommend that it should be continued. But it is essential 
to the proper management of these incorrigible prisoners that they should be 
completely isolated from each other at night in cubicles or cells. Owing to the 
inflammable nature of the materials used in building the present barracks, it has 
not been considered safe to lock up each prisoner in his cubicle. Some modifi- 
cation of the plan of opening all the cubicles simultaneously, such as that 
adopted at the Alipore Ueformatory School, would meet this risk from fire. But 
nothing short of proper cellular accommodation will, in our opinion, be found 
satisfactory. 

11. Segregation of female prisoners. — Female prisoners who have 
not received tickets as self -supporters or been allowed to marry are confined in 
what is practically a female jail at South Point. We were surprised to find, 
however, that the segregation is not as complete as it should be. A certain 
number of male convicts work with the females at such industries as clothes- 
washing (for the troops and European officers) and tailoring, and a large batch of 
20 females are brought over every day to the Commissariat godowns to work at 
cleaning wheat and sifting flour. At South Point, near the worksheds for 
females, but separated from them by a palisade, are worksheds occupied by 
male convicts who assist in preparing warps and weaving cotton clothing, and 
quite adjoining the palisade is a self-supporters’ village of five or sis houses 
called Kumhar Line. The clotlies-wasliing industry is an unremunerative 
one, and should be removed from the female section. A wash-house might be 
built near the escape of the new reservoir in which male convicts could be em- 
ployed under proper supervision. The hill sides in the vicinity afliord ample 
room for drying grounds. The female prisoners who are now on the wash- 
ing work should be taught the use of sewing machines, and the whole sewing 
of the convict clothing should be done here. Sewing machines are said to get 
out' of order and to require repair, but this cannot be held to be an insuperable 
bar to their use here when they have been used for many years with great 
success in the jails in India. If it is necessary to employ a male convict to do 
the clerical work of this section, his duties should be confined to a room to 
which the female prisoners cannot have access. We would also recommend 
the discontinuance of the practice of taking out a gang of female prisoners for 
employment in the godowns in Ross. The work these prisoners do is particu- 
larly well suited for male convicts who from various causes are unable to do 
hard extra-mural labour. If 20 male prisoners who could never be fit for any 
harder form of labour were selected and taught this work, they could be lodged 
in Ross and be always available for duty in the godowns when required. We 
hope to make recommendations which will somewhat increase the number of 
female convicts in the Settlement. If these recommendations are approved, and 
a sufficient amount of female labour is available, the assistance of male convicts 
in warping and weaving should be discontinued. The idea that there are some 
parts of the weaving industry which cannot be done by females is an erroneous 
one, for it is well known that in the Russa and other female jails in India this 
industry has been most successfully worked entirely by women. 

In our opinion the hospital for women at Haddo should be removed to 
South Point. At present the females in that hospital are treated in the upper 
story, while the male convicts awaiting admission are paraded below. 

There is another point in regard to the segregation of females which 
deserves attention. The rules require that the family of a self-supporter who 
is convicted of any offence and sent to the chain gang or reduced in class should 
be accommodated in the female section. These women bring their children of 
all ages up to 12 with them. A separate barrack is set apart for these families, 
but we would advocate their complete separation from the females still under- 
going imprisonment in the 2nd class. It will materially improve the discipline 
and prevent unnecessary communication with the outside w'orld. 

A few cells might be provided for females Under punishment. If these 
cells were fitted with looms, they would be of considerable help in teaching the 
more refractory characters to weave. 
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Bpfore k.ivin" Uu<5 subject -nould rrcnmniond tin} islii'n 


Mu>ju ir* j>i*i *\''V:rv. Vuill H I 

might ho po?sihh) to cut olT coinmunicafion hv havini: a hf^'-o mrl flip.), ^ 
hundred feet from tlic proFc-nt pa!i<;afnn£r to prevent mate conv2rt>< nnpro.ieh’in'" 
the pahsade, winch they can now do at any time. It imi*.! le- nwauhered 
that only women arc employed on gmird duties within th' pnli-atle. 


12 . Preliminary stage of separate confinement in cells,— Our next 
recommendation for making Iho earlier sl.aerc-s of imprisonment in the Settle- 
ment more penal is that there should ho a preliminary .stage of scjiarate confini- 
ment in cells. In the English and otl-.er European prh.ui systems tlu': prelimi- 
nary .stage has heen worked for many ycar.s vith the greatest saeeess, and it is 
now considered essential in the management of jails where prisoners sentenct'd 
to jicnal servitude arc fust rceoived. The intrmliietion of this svstom of 
separate contlnomcnt has been retarded in Indian jails cldeny on “fmaneial 
grounds. An exn'mple has, however, been set liy the .Madras Governmeiit in 
this din’ction which will no dnuhf he followed hy other Goxernments ns fuiuh 
become available. The close cnnfmeinent of prisoners for long j'eriods in tlf' 
Madras cellular jails and in one of the jails in Hengal (Midnapore) has shoan 
that there is no rea.son to fear any deterioration in health eithiU' in»nt-aiiy or 
physieally, if the eondition of those undergoing eonfinement is earefnlly uateli- 
ed. In deference to the opinion h»>ld hy Colonel Cadel! (h.at it might prove 
injurious in the case of men already sulfering from mental depres-jon on first 
arrival in the Settlement, wo Avnuid rccommeiwl that this pretiininary stage 
should, for a year or two, he tried only with liahiluaK or sin-el.vlly selected 
prisoueis who have heen senteju'ed for very .serious erinies. Tlie rule-i (o he fol- 
lowed for regulating this preliminary stage should he tlio«e In force in English 
prisons. Instead, however, of starting wit !> the maximum js'rlod of nine months 
a lesser term of six months might he tried at tir>(, 'fo eoahletiie authorities to 
carry out flu's .sy.stem, a cellular jail conf.aining' at le.ast (100 cells slionhl he eon- 
strneted without delay. Even if flu* system was found uiisnit.ahle for tr.im.p irl« 
ation prisoners, the jail ennid take the plaee of Viper ns a jail for she oniunry 
purpose.s of the Scltleinent. In the appendix will he found a •>(tf<'tal r-'P'.rt on 
the Viper daih* From this it will he seen that we consider it altogether un- 
puited for the purpose for wliteli it was origin'illy de-igaed, and w<i!)M lif e {r, 
see it replaced hy a eidlular jail. If (M) cells wm-e av.atlahle. it would he jsw. 
.srhle to carry out .si.x mnnth.s' sepinite j'onlinement in the c.as,-> H (ton ptj. ne rs, 

V. liieli is ahoiif the number of lifc-prisoners that are taiW received yearly fr.un 
India. dVhen the system was found to work sneer ssfully, the numfe-.- of 
could he gr.'uliirdty inen-asr'd fo meet all rcqiiinunciits, uiclmtitur tlie mvjrti. 
modal ion of jir/somT.s now .senUmaal to the chuin gang. 


The site to he selected for such n jail is n matter of ‘nme difltcuity, 1 lo re 
.seems to be still si,n\c doubt as to the lecatith s in f'nri Itlair wbt-h coi 5 ^ 

c«ms'ub-rc{\ non-mnlarious. .ludgtng, howncig from (fie f.ml (.ha? M,,di 

sites on tbe sea shore ns IVr-'r'Vcr.anee r-'int. Navy lUy, Houth r-Fiol, .an I .Moiiiie 
}t iv have nil nt some time pr<»vcd evttcineU unhedthy, it word ? .ndusnt.'e 
select a well r.'stsed inland site Such a •!'<> miglif I"' in Ah> r-gr.-o vk'Vh. 

l„>sidi'S Ik tog he.dtiiy, weiibi !>• tear tbe IV.im lite- an-l eh"" fo the ri - -y 
of tbe otlieers apjwiinted to Mip'-nis" th*' jad. 'I he fudy dryahi''^ -le 
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The plan of colls that we would rccomracnd is that adopted in the Madras 
close |)visous. The Iniildings should he well raised, and should, if possible, he 
two storied. The doors of the cells should face the north-east, and should be 
protected hy a verandah running along the whole length of the building. Tlic 
entrance to each cell should be jirotcctcd by iron-grated doors, and the locks 
removed from within tho reach of the prisoners in (ho manner adopted in the 
cells at Viper. 

Tho advantages claimed for (his system of preliminary confinement are: 

(1) Its great olTcct as a deterrent punishment. (2) The opportunity it affords 
for studying the character of each individual prisoner and coercing the lawless 
spirits who liave known no control. (3) Tlio im])rovcment which it will seenro 
in the discipline and work of (he prisoners in (he Settlement when they know 
that they will be sent back to separate confinement if they give trouble. 
Instead of giving long sentences in tiie chain gang which can bo evaded by 
going to liospital, Settlement Ofiicers would use (ho cells as a puni.shmcnt for 
shorter periods and with far more eflcct. (-.I) The ])roliniinary confinement 
would be an excellent means of acclimatising prisoners without exposing them 
to tho weather.- Iterc also the hc.'dth of the prisonere could be noted with 
accuracy, and their subsequent selection for special work mado more easy, 
(5) In this stage it will be easy to tc.acb educated iJvisoners the Homan character, 
and so increase the number of prisoner? qualified for work as writers. (G) It 
will enable the authorities to dispense with the use of fetters on first arrival or 
as a punishment. This in our opinion is a matter of considerable importance 
in a climate where the slightest .abrasion has a tendency to fester and to pass 
rapidly into tho stage of S(‘vcre ulceration. The great loss of hc.altb and the 
large number of admissions to hospital from wounds and ulcers will be noticed 
in the medical portion of this Report. 

13. Second stage of intra-imirai labour.— If a preliminary stage, such 
as that sketched above, is adopted, the change from it to the freedom of the 
ordinary 3rd class stage now in force in the Setllenicnt would, in our opinion, 
bo too sudden. IVe would therefore I'ccommcnd the introduction of a stage 
requiring confinement in .associ.ation, but in a restricted area, in which tlie 
prisoners could work on intra-mural industries. The full discipline of the jail 
system now approved for Indian jails should be adopted, together with tho 
necessary par.adcs organized to control prisoners throughout the day. In this 
stage every effort should bo made to exclude convicts entirely from (ho use of 
tobacco and liquor. The barracks on the islands of Cliatliain and Viper, or on 
Viper alone, might bo used for this stage, Wc would recommoiul that IS 
months should be passed in this stage, making a total of two years before a pri- 
soner is moved into the 3rd class.* A specially selected jail ofilcer of experience 
should be appointed to organize tho details for the management of prisoners in 
tips stage. The advantages claimed for this recommendation arc : (1) Tliat 
it will make the earlier period of transportation more penal and deterrent. 

(2) Tliat acclimatization will i)c completed in the hcaltliicst localities in the 
Settlement, and it is certain that the vci-y high dcalh-rato which now jircvails 
among the new arrivals will in a great measure be prevented. (3) It will be 
possible to still furlbcr study and record the character of all prisoners who 
come to the Settlement, and will make it easier to deal with them in the later 
stages, (4') All prisoners selected for tho Artificer Corps will begin their train- 
ing for the various industries in this stage. (5) .It will bo comparatively easy to 
prevent the prisoners from having access to women, or obtaining tobacco and 
forbidden articles while they arc in this stage. 

14, Postponement of 3rd class stage till after two years and its 
shortening by one year. — Our next recommendation is that the present 3rd 
class stage of imprisonment should begin after 24 months have been passed in 
the first two stages above mentioned, and that three years should be passed in. 
this grade. The privilege of having dry rations in lieu of cooked food should 
not be allowed in this stage. It will bo noticed that the period to be passed in 
this stage has been shortened by one year to make up to some extent for the 
two years passed in the previous stages. 

• Poriotls passed in the jails of India before transportation would be deducted from this period of 18 months. 

iJ 
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15. Iffodification in the condition of 2nd class convicts —Our sth 
recommendatiott is ^at the 2nd class should not be reached earlier than the 6tli 
year of sentence. We do not see any necessity for maintainini? two grades, 
and would recommend that all the prisoners in this class should receive an 
allowance of 12 annas a month. This would result in the sadng of 4 annas a 
month for each prisoner now in grade A of this class, which would amount to a 
total saving of about B4,300 annually.* From tfiis 2nd class would be selected— 
(1) all the men required for officers’ boats; (2) petty officers; (3) office writers; 
(4) ward-coohes ; (6) servants to free residents. Men in this class would be 
s^plied with dry rations and jail clothing, and uniforms if appointed petty 
officers. ‘ 


16, Restriction or abolition of money allowances. — 'Our next sugges- 
tion is to restrict or abolish pecuuiary rewards for prisoners working in the 
artificer and departmental gangs and for convict officers. What these rewards 
are will be seen by reference to sections 242, 246, 247, and 248 of the Manual. 
An officer of much experience used in conversation the expression “there is too 
much money in the Settlement, ” In this view ive agree. We see from the 
remittances made to friends in India that prisoners who are not self -supporters 
find it easy to accumulate enough not only to give them a fair start when their 
turn comes to begin life as self-supporters, but also to make presents to their 
friends. If some system could he devised of rewarding prisoners who do special 
work without giving them money, it would, in our opinion, be a great advantage, 
and would result iu a considerable saving, which could be applied to such very 
urgent requirements as improving the European supervision. In our opinion, 
and in that of some officers of experience in the Settlement, a mark system 
could be devised by which convict officers, artificers, and other prisoners 
employed on skilled labour in the different departments could be allowed to 
reach the position of self-supporting convicts at an earlier period than 10 years — 
the term now fixed for the ordinary well-conducted labom’ing convict. As all 
the prisoners who now receive money gratuities are under the supervision of 
European officers and supervisors, there would be no difficulty in carrying out 
the mark system thoroughly well in their case. Indeed, it is not certain that 
it would not be easier than keeping up the present procedure of accouuts and 
payments in cash; The mark system might be either on the Indian plan, by 
which a certain number of marks are equivalent to a day’s remission, or on the 
English plan, which works in the opposite direction, that is to say, a prisoner 
starting with a given number of marks gets his ticket as a self-supporter when 
there are no marks left against him. The advantage of a mark system will ha 
that the prisoner will be rewarded either daily or weekly for the actual quality 
of the work done and for good conduct, and this constant stimulus will keep 
hi m up to his work better than a monthly "r,ntiiity, Mark fines would he an 
excellent punishment for offences cm.ju'cied wi’.h work, because they do not in- 
volve the loss of the prisoner's services. We think that the system when devised 
should not grant a greater remission than a maximum of 25 per cent, of the 
original term of 10 years. If §uch a remission was fixed, the very best work- 
men of exemplary conduct would possibly earn their tickets as self-supporters 
in, say, 7-| years, while comparatively inefficient artizans might only earn them 
in nine years. It would naturally be an advantage for the prisoner to enter the 
Artificer Corps as soon as possible. Prisoners who receive gratuities after their 
fifth year, such as petty officers, and those skilled workers who are only employed 
for broken periods in industries like brick-moulding, blanket-weaving, &c., 
should in the same manner be allowed a remission of 25 per cent, for the aggre- 
gate period during which they are employed. . In the ease of the higher convict 
officers the remissions for the periods passed in those grades might be larger, as 
is the case in the Indian mark system. We are disposed, hoivever, to think that 
iemadars and possibly tindals should continue to be paid officers. Ih^o are the 
picked men of tlie Settlement, and there is some chance of discipline dcteiiorat- 
ino" if tliev, like other prisoners, are lost to the service by being given tickets 
as°self-supporters. In their case it might be advisable to require a certain 
number of marks as a qualification for promotion to the highest grades, and then 
to maintain the present scale of salary, which we believe is considered more 

• Tbc Beport for 1888-89 siwtva l.«5 prisoners at present in emae A of clnss 2. 
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Tvovtli having than a ticket-of-leave. Erom these men could he chosen the 
chaukidars and chaudliris of villages, who are paid from the proceeds of the 
tax now levied on eacli house. 

The advantages we claim for these recommendations are a very large 
saving to Government in the amount of money now expended in salaries and 
gratuities, which w'ould help to reorganise on a more satisfactory basis the pre- 
sent suhordinate service. The money now in circulation among the convicts 
and hoarded hy them would he reduced, while the plan of rewarding merit would 
he more exact, and would lead in the most deserving cases to the earlier attain- 
ment of what we have already referred to as the most satisfactory feature of the 
system in force in the Settlement, viz., the stage of self-supporter. 

17. Eemittances to India by convicts and on account of deceased con- 
victs’ estates should be stopped. — We have already noticed the fact (which 
attracted attention on inspection of the hooks kept in the Ross Divisional Office) 
that remittances hy convicts to persons in India through the Post Office are 
somewhat numerous. The following is a statement of these remittances during 
the last two years-: — 

1888-89, 1889-90. 

(10 months only.) 

Number of remitters ...... 70 84? 

B A. P. K A. P. 

Amount remitted ....... 2,654! 0 0 3,572 0 0 

Average amount of each remittance . . . 37 14 7 43 8 4 

Several of the remittances were made hy convicts who were not self-supporters, 
hut in class 2, grades A and B. It appears to us that the receipt of such remit- 
tances in India must tend to detract from the deterrent effect of transportation, 
and that they should not he allowed. 

In connection with this subject, we would draw attention to the rules as to 
the disposal of property which convicts dying during the currency of their sen- 
tences in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands had, as convicts, been suffered to 
acquire in the course of their employment in those Islands, sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernor General under section o4i of the Prisoners Act, V of 1871, and published in 
January 1889. These rules provide that a convict who has served with good 
conduct for three years as a self-supporter may, hy a special order in writing 
made by the Superintendent, he permitted to dispose by udll of his property 
acquired during residence in the Settlement, and, if he bequeathes it to a person 
in India, it must be made over to that person. We find that both Colonel 
Cadell and his locum tenens Colonel Tucker, during whose administration the 
rules referred to were made, were of opinion that persons outside the Settle- 
ment should not be held entitled to succeed to the property of convicts dying 
while under sentence. In paragraph 8 of his letter No. 260, dated the 6th 
July 1888, theiormer wrote — “ If relatives or others in India were to be allowed 
to succeed to such properties, the dread of transportation would he greatly less- 
ened.” We agree in this opinion and recommend that the rules he reconsidered, 
and that the privilege of making a will, as well as that of succession ab in testa to, 
he confined to the Settlement itself. It may no doubt he urged that a convict 
who survives to return to India is entitled to carry with him the proceeds of his 
property in Port Blair, and that the concession of the power to dispose of such 
property by will is no more likely to render transportation non-deterrent than 
the arrival in his native place of a retm’ned convict with the proceeds of his 
industry in the Settlement, But it seems to us that the two cases are not 
parallel. The returning convict himself enjoys the fruits of his labour at Port 
Blair, and is enabled, after years of life as a self- supporter, hy means of his sav- 
ings to set himself up in an honest living at home ; it would moreover deprive 
him of a powerful incentive to good conduct if he were not allowed to carry his 
earnings in the Settlement out of it on his release. In the case of a deceased con- 
vict these reasons do not apply. Any property which he may leave to his rela- 
tives or friends in India cannot but be a windfall to them. Since only life-con- 
victs can become self-supporters and are thus in a position to acquire more than 
trifling sums, he must have been long separated from his family, who cannot, 
as pointed out by Colonel Tucker in paragraph 5 of his letter No. 586 of 
the 22nd November 1888, be said to be dependent upon him. Such a wind- 
fall, coming unexpectedly into the hands of people who had given the convict 

Sa 
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Tip as dead and perhaps forgotten all about him, would he muoli talked of in a 
countiy neighbourhood, and would be likely to create quite false ideas of the 
advantages of deportation to the Andamans. 

i 18. SubstitutioE of In^an corn for wheat in diet scale.-lt is well 
known that there is no detail of jail management which affects Indian prisoners 
which refers to their diet. In respect to diet, the prisoners in 
tlie Settlement are very much better off than they now are in any Indian jail, 
liiis IS chieny due to the fact that since the diet scale for Port Blair convicts 
was framed, a great change has taken place in the views of jail officers in re<^rd 
to the quality and kind of food that should be given to convicts. The Jail Com- 
mittee m their report refer to this point in the following words “ It has often 
been asserted as an axiom of jail management that a prison diet scale should 
be composed entirely of those staples of food to which the poorer classes of the 
locality are accustomed, and that it is a serious mistake to introduce into a jail 
diet such articles as honest poverty cannot obtain (save as occasional luxuries) 
during a life of labour.” The diet scale now in force in Port Blair is a liberal 
one as regards quantities, and the cereals used are rice and wheat The former is 
supposed to be issued to rice-eating races, and the latter to those who use drr 
grains. It is a startling fact that, although the Settlement has been occupied for 
over 30 years, not one grain of the cereals issued to the labouring convicts is, ac- 
cording to the Commissariat Officer, grown at Port Blair, It is true that the self- 
supporters feed themselves to a certain extent on rice grown on their own lands, 
but the whole of the grain issued to the convicts and required for the use of 
the troops has to he imported. Stating this fact in figures, we find that the 
wheat imported into Port Blair during the year 1888-89 cost Bl,55,6i3, and the 
rate per maund, including freight, &c., was over R3-11. The value of the rice 
imported amounted to fil,49,747, and the rate per maund was B3-7. The rate, 
paid .for Indian corn and paddy grown locally is Bl-4 a maund in each case,’ 
and these grains have hitherto all been used for the feeding of animals. Our 
suggestion is that the cheaper grain grown in the Settlement should be used for 
the ])i’isoners to a certain extent. It is roughly calculated that it would lead to 
a saving of about E40,000 annually if the diet was composed of one-third of 
rice, wheat, and Port Blair Indian corn, respectively. It will he possible to 
import cheap food for cattle from Madras to take the place of the Indian corn 
and paddy which is locally produced. The figures above given will, we hope, 
add force to what we say in regard to the necessity of using the cheaper grains 
for food for convicts. 


A general idea prevails among all classes in the Settlement that Indian 
corn grown in the Andamans is unwholesome, and its use is said to cause rheu- 
matism (bat). There appears to us to be no reason for this belief, and Colonel 
Cadell has, at our suggestion, begun to test the effect of Indian corn as a diet 
given in the proportions above quoted, namely, one-third each of rice, wheat, 
and Indian corn. The test is being applied under the supervision of an ex- 
perienced officer who is now in charge of the hospital on Boss. If the proposed 
diet is found a success in Boss, it will be further tested in the hospitals at 
Haddo, Chatham, and Viper before being issued to the prisoners generally. 
By this means it is hoped that all chance of injury to health will be avoided, 
and it will be demonstrated to the general body of the prisoners that there are 
no o-rounds for the belief that Indian corn grown in the Settlement is unwliole- 
some. The system of cooking the Indian corn bread which we have recom- 
mended is tb’at followed in the jails of Bengal. The corn-flour, previously 
moistened with hot water, is placed in a cloth and put into boiling water until 
all the starch cells are burst and their contents cooked. The meal is then taken 
out, seasoned with salt, and made into chupatties in the ordinary way. It is 
impossible that Indian corn cooked in this manner can be indigestible. The 
proposed change will, we anticipate, he very unpopular, and it will require care 
and tact to introduce it among the convicts, as there is no subject on which they 
feel so strongly as that of changes in their prescribed rights as to food. 

19. Other changes in the diet scale recommended.— Our next sugges- 
tion is th.at, instead of having different scales of diet for rice-eating and wheat- 
eatino races, there should he one scale for all healthy prisoners in the Settlement 
irrespective of the race to which they belong. Onr reasons for making this 
^recommendation are that it has now been demonstrated in Bengal and the 
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Norfli-lVostom Provincos Hint purely ricC'Cntiup; peoples like tlic Burmans 
and Bengalis can be fed without any risk to health on grains such ns wheat, 
inillets, and Indian corn. Tlio cxpericnco already gained in the Settlement 
also goes to show that the riec*ct>ting races prefer one meal of wheat-flour, 
while Punjabis and other races who arc dry-grain-fecder.s ask for one. meal of 
rice. So iliat, as a fact, the basis of a uniform diet senlo ns regards cereals 
already exists in practice. The change wo advocate should bo made on the 
ground of economy not only as to cost of diet, but of labour in preparing diet 
rolls and issuing diets. 

The fat in the food is issued in the form of ghee, all of wbieb has to be 
obtained from India at consider.able expense. IVc are of opinion that an effort 
should be made to supply ghee made in the Settlement . We notice that, whereas 
the Jail Couimitteo recommend half an ounce of oil or ghee jicr diem for each 
jwisoner, the allowance at Port Blair is double — nearly one ounce. This large 
amount may be necessary for jirisonors employed in hard extra-mural labour 
such as jungle-cutting and brick-making, but for ordinary labouring convicts 
it should be possible to reduce it, especially in the two earlier stages of confine- 
ment we propose to introduce. 

The question of substituting milk ior <lahi in the rains when the prisonens 
are said to prefer it should .also be considered. The supply of fish in some 
parts of the Settlement is said to bo detieiont. In the new scale the possibility 
of making some change in this article of diet should bo considered. 

The services of Dr. AVcir, the recently appointed Senior ^Medical Ofilccr, 
could lie utilized in dr.awing up such a scale as we advocate. Before talcing up 
the subject he should study the opinion expressed by the.Tail Comraittco on the 
question of jail diets, .and also the scales of diet now in use in Indian j.ails. 
"While wo strongly recommend the use of a single scale of diet for all prisoners 
in health, wo would as strongly draw attention to the necessity for watching 
closely the condition of the weakly prisoners witli imjiaired digestions, who re- 
quire to he treated as individuals in the matter of food and not as parts of a 
homogeneous crowd. 

20. KeorgaiiizatioE of tlie supervising and subordinate staff,— Tlic 
last recommendation wc have to olTer with tlic view of making transportation 
more penal is that there should be bettor and more trained supervision to con- 
trol the prisoners in the Sctllomont. In onr opinion tlio time has come to 
examine the organis.ation of the whole Settlement service in all its branches, and 
in the light of the experience that has been g.aincd to suggc.st such improvements 
as appear to he necessary. The scale now in force was introduced in 187'!', and 
has not been altered since. 

21. Superior Service. — In regard to the superior executive service, the 
main dilficulty has been the recruiting of suitable oinccrs to fill the posts in the 
lower grades of Extra Assistant Commissioner, in which there arc four appoint- 
ments carrying the same pay, namely, H250 rising by yearly increments of 
H25 to R‘100. Candidates who have had no previous training of any kind 
have hitherto been appointed, and much difliculty has been experienced in deal- 
ing with those c.ases in which officers have been found quite unfit for their 
posts. The service consists of a Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, Assist- 
ant Superintendents, and Extra Assistant Superintendents. It was at first 
intended that the distinction which is made in India between the covenanted 
and uncovenanted service should be maintained hero between the two grades of 
Assistants and Extra Assistants. After some years of experience in actual 
working it has been found that it is difficult if not impossible to maintain this 
distinction, and as a fact promotions have invariably been made from the lower 
to the higher grade when an officer’s turn for promotion arrived and ho w'as not 
deemed unfit. Provided that suitable officers are recruited at the bottom of 
the service, we see no reason why such a small service as this should not all 
be organised on the same basis, so that promotion may go on from the lowest 
post to that of Deputy Superintendent. Wc would however strongly recom- 
mend that promotion from grade to grade should he made by selection and not 
by seniority. 
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CadJn proposals liave been fmraed in consultation with' Colonel 

(1) That the Assistant SuperinJendents should be recruited as a ‘-ene- 

ral rale from the grade of Assistant Superintendents of Police in 
the Poh^ Departr^nts of Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and the Punjab. We limit the choice fo these three Provinces as 
the officers in them kno\r Hindustani, which is the lan'>ua«^e of 
the Settlement. ° ° 

(2) That the officer selected should be trained in a Central Jail for sis 

months in the management of large bodies of convicts and in the 
routine duties and discipline of a large prison. 

{8) That the officer should he appointed on probation for two years, 
within which time if he is found incompetent to perform the 
special duties required of him he should be retransferred to his 
original service. This will also give a young officer who finds 
the work or the climate distasteful or unsuited to him an oppor- 
tunity of leaving it. By this means it will he possible to gradu- 
ally form a service in wliich all the officers, have been well select- 
ed and have shown a special aptitude for the work. 

(4) The accompanying proposition statement (Appendix F) shows that 
we propose fo offer a sufficient inducement to young Police 
Officers, who in their own province would be drawing fi250 . a 
month, fo join the Settlement service by giving them on first 
appointment E350. This, together with a free house and some 
assistance as regards servants, ought to induce young officers of 
ability to accept these appointments. 

(6) It will be noticed also from the statement that we propose to abolish 
the system of giving annual increments below the grade of 1st 
Assistant Superintendent. In our opinion the gradual rise of 
salary in the dift'ereut grades ought to be a sufficient prospect 
to look forward to. All the appointments below the Superin- 
tendent should be open to members of the service, and we would 
suggest that Colonel CadeU be requested to consider whether the 
appointment of District Superintendent of PoIice_in the Settlement 
which is now separate might not be attached to the cadre of the 
Commission. 

(6) It should be distinctly understood that promotions from grade to 
' grade will be made on the ground of merit only. 

In regard to the duties of the officers of the Commission, we do not feel 
competent after such a short experience to offer an opinion, but we think that 
there is room for some improvement in tlje following respects. It appears to 
us unnecessary in the case of Divisional Officers of experience and judgment to 
have their routine work supervised and their orders in regard to punishments 
for convict offences subjected to appeal and revision hy District Officers. An 
officer in charge of a Division who can be trusted should, in our opinion, be 
given as much power as the present District Officers possess. We are sure that 
this will lead to more harmony and that these officers will take a greater interest 
in working up their Divisions and thereby qualifying themselves for the higher 
posts. 

In section 63 of the Manual will he found a statement detailing the powers 
of all officers as regards punishments for convict offences. It mU be noticed 
that appeals from all orders hy Divisional Officers lie to Distoct Offiem. As a 
fact the register provided for in section 178 is sent to the Distnet Officer, and 
it is in his power to revise any sentence that may have been passed hy the 
sional Officer without an application from the convict coneeraed. On the ^her 
hand, the Divisional Officer exercises powers under the Cnminal Procedure Code 
■whicli allow him to try summarily and to puuish free pei’sons id toe Settle- 
ment under tbe Indian Penal Code without appeal. This is an anom^uy which 
in our opinion should not continue to exist. Officers, even if they are m charge 
of Divisions, should be given powers in proportion to them experience and 
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standing, and subject always to special appeals to tlie Superintendent, wbicli must" 
be left open to prisoners, these decisions should he final. In the case of a young 
or inexperienced officer the powers should he limited, and the work done by 
him supervised by his immediate superior. Having inspected many of the 
registers in which convict offences are recorded, we are of opinion that the pro- 
cedure is too elaborate for most of the petty cases which are recorded in them, 
and which in every Indian jail would he decided on the spot, recorded on a 
history ticket which is kept witli the prisoner, and finally entered in the regis- 
ter of punishments. It would simplify the procedure considerably if the plan 
now followed in the jails of every province in India were adopted for dealing 
with the minor convict offences in the Settlement. The present register and 
procedure might he reserved for the more important cases in which n'o decision 
can be arrived at without a formal enquiry and trial. We refer in another 
part of this report to the necessity for introducing prisoners’ history tickets 
into the Settlement. Before leaving this subject we would draw attention to 
the remarks made elsewhere in which we advocate the appointment of an 
officer having jail experience for organising the Viper Jail and giving effect to 
our recommendations regarding the introduction of the two first stages of im- 
prisonment at Port Blair. 

23. Subordinate Service. — The subordinate executive officers are called 
Overseers. We attach a list of these officers with their salaries and the stations 
of which they are in charge.’" A glance at this distribution of Overseers shows 
that the Settlement is seriously undermanned as regards European supervision, 
and that there are large tracts of country and many distant stations and bar- 
racks which cannot possibly be properly supervised from the positions in which 
these subordinates are located. It is the opinion of many local officers that a' 
considerable addition is required to this staff and some reorganisation needed 
for making it an efficient service. Hitherto it has been found impossible to 
take up this question of reorganisation in consequence of the difficulty of find- 
ing funds for the increased expenditure it will entail. If our recommendations 
on the subject of pecuniary rewards to prisoners are accepted, we believe that 
there will be a sufficient saving to meet all the extra expenditure it is now pro- 
posed to incur. 

It has been the practice hitherto to take as an Overseer any European or 
Eurasian candidate who offered himself for the post. Some of those now in the 
service are old soldiers, and one was a Quarter- Master in the Indian Marine. 
This system of appointing a man who has no experience of the work, or who 
has spent the best years of his life in other callings, is one which can never he 
satisfactoi’y. The appointment of unqualified outsiders has in the large major- 
ity of cases proved a conspicuous failure in the jail service in India, and the 
remai'ks of the last Prison Committee on this subject (page 31, paragraphs 27-28 
and 29) apply with equal force to such a subordinate service as that with which 
we are now dealing. If the recommendation that subordinates for this service 
should he trained is accepted, we think the following procedure should be 
adopted. Lads of European parentage of fair education should be selected from 
the schools in India. The Matriculation Examinations of the Indian Univer- 
sities, or the corresponding examination for European schools, might be accept- 
ed as the test of education, or the examination for clerks for Government employ- 
ment might be considered a sufficient test. It would also be necessary to 
require a certain standard of height and bodily fitness for this service. The 
selected candidate should be made to spend a year in a Central Jail in acquir- 
ing a good knowledge of jail management and discipline, and in learning how to 
deal with large bodies of prisoners. Before being given his appointment at 
Port Blair as Assistant Overseer he should also be required to produce a report 
from the Superintendent of the Central Jail showing that his conduct has been 
good, that he is of steady and industrious habits, and possesses the tact and 
temper which are so essential to the management of convicts. It might also 
be necessary to arrange for at least another year’s probation in Port Blair 
before the candidate is finally appointed to the service. On arrival at the 
Settlement he should be attached to one of the healthy Divisions, such as Boss 
or Aberdeen^ where he could become acclimatized and remain for some time 
under the immediate supervision of experienced officers. The details of the 

* One nt Ross (R160) ; one at ^bc^decn ^120) ; one at Chatham (S.100) ; one at South Point (R130) ; one at 
Viper (illOO) j one at Pahargnon (HSO). 
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reorganisation we would suggest in this service in regard to the number of 
appointments, grades and salaries will be found in statement G. of the Ap- 
pendix. It will be seen that we propose to make six new appointments in 
the service, thus doubling the strength of the establishment. If the convicts 
could be divided equally between these subordinates, this would give each 
Overseer or Assistant Overseer the charge of 1,000 convicts and self-sup- 
porters, and this would not he too much work if the convicts were confined 
in a circumscribed area. As however this is impossible, we would suggest tliat 
Overseers aud Assistant Overseers should be located in the following positions : 
one at Ross, one at South Point, one at Aberdeen, one on the new Jail, one at 
Vipei', one at Chatham, one at Pahargaon, one at Bumlitan, one at Protheroepur, 
and^ two in such places in the Northern District as may be found most con- 
venient for the immfediate supervision of the large bodies of prisoners that will 
in future be employed there in clearing jungle and other work. The remaining 
Assistant Overseer would he kept at Boss or employed as an Assistant in the 
new Jail, and would be ready to take the place of any subordinate who might 
be absent from work either on account of sickness or leave. We would have 
three grades of Ovei’seers, and two grades of Assistant Overseers, and would 
recommend that the increments attached to the appointments should he granted 
only after good and approved service. If these subordinates came to know that 
the yearly increments were not awarded as a matter of course hut for really 
good service, the effect on their work would be most marked. One of the worst 
features of the existing service is that these officials have been for^years draw- 
ing low salaries, and having little or no prospect of an increase are not disposed 
to do more than their routine work. It would be useless to attempt any reor- 
ganisation without recasting in a liberal spirit the salaries to be given to the 
different grades. The present scale of pay would appear to have been fixed with 
reference to the pay drawn by European Jailors in India at the time this service 
was organised. In recommending the proposed scale we have been influenced 
by the strong recommendations made by the Jail Committee in page 32, para- 
graph 31 of tlieir report. The arguments used in recommending a large 
increase to the pay of Jailors in Indian jails apply with equal force to the 
Overseer sez’vjce in the Andamans, and we hope that our suggestions on this 
point will meet with approval. The following are the grades and salaries that 
we propose should be adopted : — 

Overseers. 

1st Grade . — 1 .appointment on K250 rising to 300 by yearly increments of HIO. 

2tid Grade . — 2 appointments on J1175 rising to 225 by increments of fllO. 

3rd Grade , — 3 appointments on ftl50 rising to 175 by yearly increments of R5. 

Assistant Overseers, 

1st Grade,— Z appointments on HI 00 rising to 125 by yearly increments of Ho. 

2iid Grade . — S appointments on H80 rising to 90 by yearly increments of H2. 

Besides the above expenditure there will usually he a charge of about EoO 
per mensem for a candidate qualifying in a Central Jail for this service. 

We find it difficult to calculate accurately the financial results of our pro- 
posals, because it is impossible to give the exact amount of the saving that 
would result if our various suggestions for reducing money grants to prisoners 
were carried out. Wo do not however anticipate any increased expenditure in 
the cost of the administration .as a whole if our proposals to improve the sub- 
ordinate service arc adopted. It is for Colonel Cade! 1 to consider whether any 
of the present incumbents arc qualified either by merit or long service for pro- 
motion to the higher grades at once. We would recommend that the Overseers 
now in the service siiould rise by annual increments to the p.ay of the now grades, 
and not be promoted at once to the maximum pay of their respective grades. 
With such a well-paid service it should ho possible to weed out all tlioso wiio 
are unfit or who are suspected of being corrupt. 

We are of opinion that the duties .and responsibilities of Overseers and 
Assist.ant Overseers might with advantage be revised by a Cominitiec of Settle- 
ment Officers. It should he possible with such a large iucre.aso to their staff to 
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make these subordinates responsible for more minute details than they can at 
present attend to. Before making its recommendations the Committee should 
consult the rules laid down in the Bengal Jail Code for the guidance of J ailors. 

.23. Convict Officers.— The last point we have to consider in connection 
with the subject of improved discipline and supervision is the organisation of 
the staff of convict officials. Petty officers, as they are called, are divided into 
four grades : — 

Jemadars on US in charge o£ stations containing upwards of 100 prisoners. 

Tindals on R6, one to every 100 convicts. 

Peons on fi4., one to every 50 convicts. 

Orderlies on E2, one to every 25 convicts. 

We have already referred to the necessity of keeping the best petty officers 
in the grades of Jemadars and Tindals, and so rewarding them as to make it 
worth their while to prefer the service -to getting tickets as self-supporters. 
We would therefore recommend that such salaries should be fixed for these two 
grades as will secure the retention in them of competent and useful men. Some 
officers think that these grades are too highly paid ; it is for the local authorities 
tQ fix. tfic pay that will la their oplaloa he saffirfient to induce the best coaviets 
ill the Settlement to take these posts and serve the rest of their sentences in 
them. 

We find that it is the general opinion that the grade of peon is not re- 
quired. We propose therefore to abolish it. When this grade is abolished, 
some alteration will have to be made in section 83 of the Manual. 

The orderlies who have the care of 25 men have a heavy and responsible 
charge, which is made still more difficult by the scattered nature of the extra- 
mural work which they have to supervise. In our opinion it is at this point 
that the organisation requires strengthening. To effect this without increasing 
the number of prisoners to he withdrawn from hjhour for the work of petty 
officers, it would he advisable to adopt a plan which has been found most suc- 
cessful in the selection of convict officers in Indian jails. The qualifications 
required of an efficient petty officer are not ordinarily found in the native con- 
vict, and it has after many years of experience been found necessary to begin a 
petty officoi'’s training for his post long before he is promoted to it. For this 
purpose a separate grade is formed of ordinary laboring convicts who are called 
nightwatchmen or candidates, or by the move expressive vernacular term 
umeclwars. To this grade are promoted all the most eligil)le convicts. They 
are not exempted from any portion of the full task expected of them. Tliey 
are distinguished by a badge on the sleeve, and are rewai’ded under the mark 
system by being al)le to earn a slightly larger remission of sentence than tlie 
ordinary convict. On Sundays they are paraded separately from the rest of the 
prisoners, and in the order in which they stand for promotion. Neglect of duty 
is punished by loss of marks, by reduction in the position on the list for pro- 
motion, or by reduction to the status of an ordinary prisoner. In this grade a 
convict usually passes a year or two, and rvlien his turn for promotion arrives 
the appointment can be made w’ith the certain knowledge that a prisoner 
having the requisite qualifications has been obtained. We would strongly 
recommend that such a grade should he organised in the Settlement, and that 
one timedwar should be employed in each gang of 25 men under the orders of 
the orderly and as his assistant. He might, if it was considered necessary, during 
the day have independent charge of a portion of the gang, or be detached for duty 
with two or three prisoners of the gang who ave required for work apart. In 
our opinion the gang unit of 25 men sfiould be night and day under the charge 
of the same orderly and mnedicar. At night the umedwar would he expected, 
as he is in Indian jails, to give a watch of two hours, and we think that for the 
purposes of discipline and maintaining a stricter watch in the barracks, tiiere 
should always be a watclv of two men inside each barrack, usually an iimedicar 
and an orderly. When any irregularity has to be checked, two men would act 
with more confidence than one. The night guarding should begin as laid down 
in rule 82 of tlie Manual: the time at present fixed for each watch is three 
hours, but experience has shown that a watch cannot be prolonged beyond two 
hours without making it inefficient. Supposing there are a hundred prisoners 
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in eacli liarrack, there would he four orderlies and four mnedwars for ni^ht 
duty ilus would give four watches of two men each up to 4 a.m. The fast 
watch may however he continued without any great hardship to the opening 

i watch were changed every 

inglit, there would he no hardship in doing the extra hour once in four days. 
At present all petty officers are allowed to sleep in a part of the barrack which 
IS partitioned off from the rest of the prisoners. It would he better if the 
orderlies were made to sleep with their gangs. If however this is now likely 
to he considered too great a hardship, the umedwar should he put in char<4 
and must he awakened when a member of his gang commits any breach of 
rules. The weak point in the present guarding arrangement is the want of 
some system of controlling the movements of prisoners when they return to 
barracks for their meals aud before lock-up. A good many escapes take place 
at these periods of the day, which are chiefly due to prisoners wandering away 
and then being tempted to abscond by the sight of the jungle. We^would 
recommend that each gang under its own orderly and each sub-division of a 
gang under an nmedimr should be kept together at these times. They should 
be taken in a body to the bathing, feeding, and latrine parades, and no pri- 
soner should under any circumstances be allowed to wander out of the sight 
of his petty officer. IVhen a prisoner is found out of his file, he and the petty 
officer of his gang should both be punished. If this ^suggestion is carried out, 
we hope to see a large reduction in the number of escapes. 

We have already indicated that in lieu of the money gratuity of 112 now 
allowed to each orderly, a remission of a portion of the time he has to spend 
in Class 2 should be substituted. What that remission should be we leave to 


the Superintendent to determine. One important feature of the convict officer 
system should be the parading of all grades of petty officers and ximedxoars 
together in the order of their standing in the service outside the barrack on 
Sunday parades. It is on these occasions that the opportunity should be taken 
to make appointments and promotions, and also to draw attention to the irre- 
gularities that have been committed by petty officers and the punishments 
that have been awarded to them. We would strongly deprecate the appoint- 
ment of any habitual thief to these posts. The prospect of a self-supporter’s 
ticket ought to he a sufficient inducement to these characters to behave well. 


24:, Accounts and office work. — Convict mnnshis.— ff'e were not able, 
for want of time, to go thoroughly into the system of records and accounts kept 
in the District and Divisional offices; but wbat we saw led us to think that 
there was some room for improvement. The two most important branches of 
clerical work are the daily ration accounts of labouring convicts, and the account 
of monthly payments, whether as allowances or as gratuities, to winch convicts 
become entitled on reaching Class 2 or being appointed to certain offices. These 
accounts me kept in the vernacular in the Divisional and District offices, and 
are supported hy a file of vernacular " station orders,” which give the authority 
for the transfer of convicts from place to place, their promotion to the paid 
grades, punishments carrying- degradations, and other changes which involve 
changes in tbe daily accounts. Each District officer has a vernacular list of 
convicts serving in the district, aud eacb Divisional officer, subordinate to the 
District officer, a similar list, aud this list, corrected from time to time hy the 
“ station orders,” with the daily retm-ns from the Station Mnnshis, forms the 
basis for tbe ration and payment accounts. The vernacular used is Drdu in 
the Persian character, and the Mnnshis are all con-ncts. Besides these verna- 
cular accounts, accounts in English are kept up in the ^District offices and 
rendered to the Superintendent’s office, where they are again cheeked. 

The want of literate assistants to keep these accounts is much complained 
of, and a convict, whether for life or for a term of years, who knows English or 
Urdu, at once finds his way into an office and is employed m labour which can 
hardly he called penal, and afl’ords him many opportunities for mal-practices 
and for obtaining unauthorised indulgences. Thus, in the Deputy Superintend- . 
ent’s office we found two Mnnshis and one English writer who were habitual 
thieves and dacoits. In the 1st Assistant Superintendent’s office at Iriper the 
head convict English writer was a Bengali clerk from the Surveyor General s 
office, who had been transported in Jfovemher 1S68 for ten years for an offence 
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I'lntlpr sod ion 39J<, Indian Penal Code. An Armenian term convict sentenced 
at Rangoon on a third conviction to seven years’ transportation rvas one of the 
arrivals by the steamer by ■which we travelled to Port Blair. He was imme- 
diately told off for clerical work. We were informed by the Supex’intendcnt, 
that the necessity of employing in these offices educated convicts of depraved 
character leads to frequent attempts at fraud and forgery, and that the convict 
Iklunshis are among the prisoners most frequently sent as a punishment to the 
Viper chain-gang. 

It appeared to ns that few, if any, of the Settlement officers were able to 
check the vernacular accounts as written by the Munshis in the Persian charac- 
ter, and that the system of double recox-d in English or vernacular which was 
found necessary, and which in no degree operates as a real check, was due to 
this inability. 

We think that much improvement in the form of the accounts and niixch 
greater facility in checking them (one of the most impprtant duties of the Settle- 
ment officers) would result if the Persian chai’acter were altogether discarded , 
and the registers, &c., kept in Urdu widtten in the Roman character. With 
this change the necessity of a double set of registers would at once disappear ; 
no second registers in the English language would be necessary. The eye of 
the District or Divisional officer xvould travel easily over a set of columns tilled 
in with numbers and figures in the Roman chamctei*, and he could check the 
- columns in a tithe of the time which is now required to go through a Persian 
account. This change would not only facilitate business, but would also afford 
a much larger field for the selection of men capable of serving in offices. At 
present that selection is confined to the few convicts who know English or Urdu. 
Educated men whose vernacular character is Hindi, Bengali, Gurraukhi, Guja- 
rathi, Marathi, or any of those used in Southern India are at present useless as 
clerks, because they know neither English nor the Persian character. But the 
Urdu language is in general colloquial use all ox^er the Settlement, and is even 
spoken by convicts from Burma, Hombay and liladras. It has been demon- 
strated by evpei'ience elsewhere that when a man has once learnt the art of 
writing in whatever character, it is a comparatively simple and easy matter to 
teach him to use the Roman character for writing the vernacular which he 
speaks. We are convinced that a short period of instruction (which should be 
carried on during the two years of confinement in jail which we have recom- 
mended as the initial stage for all convicts) would be sufficient to qualify men 
able to read and write their own vernacular to use the English character, and 
thus to act as Munshis. It would then be possible to get rid of the bad charac- 
ters whom it is no'v necessary to employ in offices, because there is no other 
qualified agency available ; and we recommend that arrangements be at once 
started to begin this system of training. 

As regards the registers and accounts themselves, we, have asked the Super- 
intendent to supply us with forms of all the registers in current use in the 
Settlement offices, and Dr. Lethbridge proposes when they are received to have 
them examined by an expert accustomed to the Bengal jail forms, who will 
consider if he is able to suggest any improvements or simplifications in them. 
When he has prepared a revised set of forms, they should be sent to Port Blair, 
the Bengal expert himself visiting the Settlement and enquiring on the spot into 
the possibility of introducing them and the practical necessities of the case, and 
they should then he laid by him before a Committee of the most experienced 
Settlement officers for consideration and discussion. 

The above paragraphs contain the most important recommendations which 
we have to make. We now proceed to mention some minor points which 
attracted our attention during our enquiries. 

25. Medical ay)ects of the Settlement. — In Appendix 0 will be found 
a memorandum by Dr. Lethbridge on tbe medical aspects of the Settlement. 
The last two years have been markedly nnbealthy, and it is very desirable that 
the newly appointed Medical Officer should give special attention to ascertaining 
the probable causes of the mortality which has unhappily occurred. The death 
rate has always been highest among the newly arrived and unacclimatized con- 
victs, and this has been conspicuously the case during the years 1887, 1888 and 
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18S9. _We trust tliat tlie lines of enquiry suggested in tlie memorandum will 
lead to improvement in the future 

26. Possibility of increasing tlie nnmber of female convicts — 

Among the sub]ects mentioned in your letter No. 80, dated the 15th Janu'irv 
last, on which we are asked to report, is the possibility of increasing the number 
of female convicts in the Settlement. The Jail Commission (Chapter XXVITI ’ 
paragraph 1 of their report) tliouglit tliat many eligible women under life sen- 
tences were detained in Indian jails owing to too great strictness in the appli- 
cation of the rules regarding fftness for transportation. If tliis is so, it must 
he because the rules are misunderstood or misapplied. Female term-convicts 
are not aft present allowed to he sent to Port Blair, but for female life-con- 
victs the rules regulating fitness for transportation are, under the provisions of 
Home Department Circular No. dated the 7tli October 1887, the same 
as those applicable to male convicts, that is, they should be deported if they are 
under 45 years of age and fit for ordinary jail labour {aide Home Department 
Resolution No, dated 23rd March 1886). 

The only means by which the number of female convicts, in the Settlement 
can be materially increased is in our opinion by permitting the deportation 
thither of female term-convicts, and we suggest that this should be authorised. 
It may he objected that our recommendation to this effect is inconsistent with 
our proposal that male term-convicts should cease to be sent to Port Blair, and 
that the matter has on various occasions been considered by the Government of 
India, and the conclusion arrived at that the present restriction on the transport- 
ation of female term-convicts should be maintained. To these objections we 
reply— 


(1) that the female jail at South Point is an institution quite different 

from the labour stations for male convicts in the Settlement. It 
is a real jail with intramural labour and task work, and is 
capable of being managed, .and in our opinion sliould be managed, 
with as much strictness of discipline as any female jail in India. 
Our objection to the transportation to Port Blair of male term- 
convicts is that for them transportation is not a sufficiently deter- 
rent punishment compared with their life in Indian jails, and 
cannot he made so. This ai-gument does not apply to women, who 
can, and should, he subjected to as strict discipline in t!>e Anda- 
mans as in Indian jails. In their case, therefore, term transporta- 
tion is not open to the objections which attach to it in the case 
of males. And as it is one of the most urgent necessities of the 
Settlement that the number of women living in it slionld be in- 
creased, we recommend that female tcrm-convicts should he 
allowed to be transported to Port Blair. 

(2) The second objection, as will he seen by reference to the corre- 

spondence, is based upon the inconvenience which is considered 
likely to result from the presence of free women in the Settle- 
ment, who, it is thought, could not ho permitted to marry self- 
supporters who are still convicts. As the female term-convict 
would he entitled to return to India when her term expired, it 
was supposed tliat no permanent addition to the female popula- 
tion available for marriage would result from sending such women 
to Port Blair. 

It is beyond question that the provision of more women as wives for solf- 
sunnorters is one of the chief needs of the Settlement. Not only does the exces- 
sive disproportion of the sexes which exists at present lead, directly or indirectly 
fhv cncourUing unnatural vice), to nearly all of the murders and attempts at 
murder which occur annually, and a large part of the other crime; the impossi- 
hilitv of huildin" up a homo and family detens many male convicts from settling 
in the Andamans who would, if they could get wives, contentedly stay there 
and add to the productive powers of the CoIon3% 

It appears to vis that the difficulties which are anticipated from allowing 
marriages between convict self-supporters and free or short term women .arohkely 
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to prove los^ in nctnnl pi'nciicc than was supposed. Tlio great majority of female 
convicts who have passed through hulian jails have little or no desire to retairu 
to their homes. A considerable munber of them are of the classes described in 
the letter from the Government of IJomhay, No. 52d), dated the 24)th January 
ISSl, ci:., women, chiefly widows, convicted of infanticide, who are certain to 
relapse into a life of shanic when set free in India after a term of im])risonmont. 
The Ifomhay Govori\mot\t then suggested that women sentenced for iitfantieidc 
should havo their sontenees commuted to trausportation for a term, provided tliat 
they were actually sent to tlio Andamans, where, after ti period of imprisonment, 
they would, if widows, have (he ehanec of marrying again, and of commencing life 
afresh in a new sphere. This rccommcndalion was not aecepicd hy the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground, as stated hy (he Superintendent, that “to allow 
female tcrm-conviets to marry male life-convicis would he certain to lead to 
complications when the former complete their term of imprisonment. fVhat- 
pver they might agree to before they arc sent down, they could not he lawfully 
detained" against their will after the expiration of their sentence.’’ 'tVe pre- 
sume that this refers to such female term-conviels as do not marry. For, if a 
female term convict hceame the wife of a self-supporter, lier husband would 
obviously ho entitled to prevent her from leaving liis society even though lier 
sentence" had exjiired. Port Illair marriages arc not made othorwi.se than ac- 
cording to the personal law of the parties, and arc as binding ns any other; and 
no free woman married to a self-supporter convict with her own fiec will would 
h.ave the right to leave him hee.ausc the term of her sentence liad expired. Suclr 
women as do not marry or lake service in the Settlement should he sent back 
to India when their "term expires The Superintendent has, under .section 26 
of the Andaman and Nicohars Regulation of 1876, ample powers to secure the 
removal from the Settlement of a free woman whose presence there is undcsir- 
ahle. 

Wo recommend, tliorcfore, that women sentenced to transportation for 
seven ycai-s and upwards, who are cither unmarried or widow.s, or have l)ccn 
divorced or repudiated by their liushands, and arc thus free to marry, should ho 
sent to Port Blair, ajjd that such women shotild he allowed to marry tipon the 
same conditions a.s female life-convicts after live years’ good conduct in jail. 


27. Possibility of increasing the number of habitual offenders 
transported under Section 75, Indian Penal Code, — if our rccommenda- 

Uon that male tcrm-eonvicts should not, cxccj)t from liurma, in future be 


transported to the 

• N'oeb^r ef tfrrn-wJTieU 
to Port Ifliif from ImJfa 

In— 

iS8n.^7 . . 2ns 

1887-8S . . 282 

ISbSSa . . 280 


Andamans is accepted, it may bo expeufod tiiat the numbor 
s-cn,v.,.( prisonors_ aniuinlly deported to Port 


sible, he corrected 
how this can be 
that the attention 


’uam^ rort i«,ir from Blair Will fall olT bj' Eomc 270 persons.* 
nv As the Settlement, is most economically 

man.aged when llie convict population 
JU! is maintained at its full strength, this 

falling off will cause a rise in the average 
cost per prisoner, which should, if pos- 
hy adding to the number of life-convicts, and the question arises 
effected. Wc syggc.st for the consideration of Government 
of the judicial authorities in India might witli much advan- 


tage he di’awn to the special appropriateness of a sentence of transportation for 
life in tlie case of persons habitually addicted to olfences against property 
(section 76, Indian Penal Code). We have reason to believe that many 
Indian jails are at present crowded with such habitual offenders, especially in 
the neighbourhood of the chief centres of population. We have before us 
lists of such habitual criminals from the Central Jails in Bengal, which show that 


large numbers of persons, still in the prime of life and presumably fit subjects 
for transportation, spend their existence between the Court-house and the Jail. 
They are rarely at large for more than a few weeks before they find their way 
back to prison, and it is clear that confinement in our jails has no deterrent 
effect upon them whatever. The sentences passed upon them, possibly for want 
of knowledge of their previous career, are in no way graduated to the character 
which their repeated olfences shew to be theirs. We constantly find that a cri-. 
minal, whq has just been released from a long term of impri.sonraent, is on tbo 
next occasion when be is convicted sentenced to a short one, although section 
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76 of the Penal Code recognizes that such incorrigihle offenders should he 
punished with the utmost rigour of- the law. 

To show that we are not' exaggerating, we quote a few instances drawn 
from several hundreds of which we have received particulars. 


SAeM Mahhnh alias Chingi — Now in the Presidency Jail, Calcutta (No. 8974). Preseut 

age 85. 


1st 

conviction 

, 2nd October 1869, 

for theft 

. 6 months. 

2nd 

a 

. 8rd January 1871 

99 

. 2 days. 

3rd 

tt 

. 24th February 1871 

99 

. 20 stripes and 3 months. 

4th 

>} 

. 18th December 187 1 

99 

. 6 months. 

5 th 


. 30th August 1872 

99 

, 6 months. 

6th 

>} 

. 24th December 1878 

99 

. 6 months. 

7th 

3> 

. 4th July 1874 

91 

. 6 months. 

8th 


. 13th July 1875 

99 

. 3 years. 

9th 

>9 

. 30th November 1 878 

99 

. 7 years. 

10 th 

99 

. 20th September 1886 

99 

. 1 year 6 months. 

11th 

99 

. 14th June 1889 

}» 

. 2 years. 


Tinhauri Shekh alias Gkafur Ah — Presidency Jail No, 7743. Present age 28. 


1st 

conviction 

, 16th August 

1872, theft in a building 

6 months. 

2nd 

99 

, 6th Sept. 

1873 „ 

99 

15 da)'s. 

3rd 


, 4th Dec. 

1878 

99 

10 stripes and 7 






months. 

4 th 

99 

. 18 th May 

1874 

99 • 

■ 1 month. 

5th 

99 

. 8rd Nov. 

1874 „ 

99 • 

6 months. 

6th 


. 23rd October 

1875, abetment of theft in 

1 year. 




a building. 


7th 

99 

, 28th Dec. 

1 877, theft in a building . 

2 years and 25 stripes. 

8th 

99 

. 21st January 

1880 „ 

99 • 

2 years and 25 stripes. 

9th 

99 

. .5th Dec. 

1882 

99 

6 years. 

lOih 

93 

. 15th May 

1889 „ 

99 * 

^ years. 


Nidhn Ham Jfadai— Presidency Jail No. 

7888. Present age 40, 

1st 

conviction 

, 6 th Nov. 

1867, theft 

• 

. . 1 month. 

2nd 

99 

. 22nd August 

1868 „ 

* » 

, . 6 months. 

8rd 

99 

, 22nd June 

I860 „ * 

% « 

. • 0 11 

4th 

99 

, 26th Feb, 

1870, loitering 

with, intent 

. . 3 „ 

5th 

99 

. 23rd June 

1870, theft 

» • 

. . 6 11 

6th 

}f 

. 26th June 

1872, sections 292 and 294, 1. P. C. 3 days. 

7th 

99 

, 9th Sept, 

1872, theft 

. 

. , 8 months. 

CO 

99 

• , 9th April 

1873 „ 

. 

. , 6 months. 

9th 

99 

, 17th Dec. 

1873, loitering 

with intent 

. . 3 months. 

inth 

39 

, 21st March 

1876, theft 

• • 

. . 7 years. 

11th 

99 

. 17th June 

1889, „ 

* • 

. .10 years. 


The above are selections from a list of 90 prisoners now in the Presidency 
Jail every one of whom has been convicted at least four times of offences com- 
ing under Chapter XVII of the Indian Penal Code and punishable with 
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imprisonniont of three years or upwards. Tlic great majority of these prisoners 
arc under *10 years of ago, and have practically spent the whole of their life 
since reaching manhood, and many almost from childhood, in jail. 

The following arc from the Aliporo Jaih — 


Kina Kdin Bnirtigi—Sail No. 5767, Present ngo 41. 


1st conviction 

, 17th March 

1873, theft in a building . 1 month. 

2ud 

>1 

. 8th August 1873 „ „ .2 )-car8. 

3rd 

)> 

. 2nd May 

1877 „ „ . 2 years and 15 stripes. 

4th 

it 

. 2Gth Juno 

1880 „ „ , 2 years. 

5th 

it 

. 18lh May 

18S0 „ „ ,1 month. 

Cth 

it 

. 1st Sept. 

1887 „ „ .7 yenrs. 



Pdiichi dost — Jail No. 93. Present ngo 3G. 

1st conviction 

. 8th May 

1870, theft in a building . 0 months. 

2nd 

it 

. 1 1th April 

1878 „ „ , IS months. 

3rd 

it 

. 25th ^faroh 1880 „ „ , 2 j'cars. 

4th 

it 

. 2 Gth June 

1882, had livelihood . 1 year. 

5 th 

it 

. 23rd Sept. 

1884 „ „ .3 years. 

Gth 

>1 

. 241h August 1689, theft in a building. 5 yc-ars. 


Gnldh, alins Gttldn, nVins Aldttl — Jnil No. 0429. Present ngc 42. 

Ist conviction . 22nd Dec. 1S73, dishonestly receiv- 
ing stolen property . . ,2 years. 

2nd „ . 4tl> Octoljcr 1877, theft as n servant . 2 years and fine RG. 

8rd „ . 20lh August 1880, theft in a building. 2 years and 25 stripes. 

4th „ . 28th Nov. 1 884, roeoiving stolen pro- 
perty . . . , .4 years. 

5lh „ . 12th February 1885, lurking bouse 

trespass by night , . .2 years. 

Itam Krislo Sds — Jail No. 8199. Present ngc 35. 

Ist conviction . 7th June 1875, theft . , . 3 months, 

2nd „ • 2l6t March 1877, house-breaking . 1 year. 

3rd „ - Ctli July 1878 „ . 18 months. 

4th „ , 2nd Aug. 1880, theft in a building . 2 years and fine R20. 

5th „ ■ . 4th April 1883, houso-hreaking . 5 years, 

Cth „ , 18th Sept. 1888, theft in a building . 7 years. 

There are over a hundred such habitual criminals in the Alipore Jail. 

The following are from the Buxar Central Jail. The particulars of the 
offences have not been given by the Superintendent, but they are all under 
Chapter of the Indian Penal Code. The age of the convicts is also not 

stated : — 

Dtikhi Diisad — Jail No, 02G B. 


Ist conviction 

, 19th January 1873 



, 6 months. 

2nd „ 

. 20th July 1873 



. 20 stripes. 

3rd „ 

. 7th Aug. „ 



. 6 months. 

4th „ 

. 26th Feb. 1874 



. 6 months. 

5th „ 

. 4tb June 1875 



. 0 months. 

6th „ 

. 24th July 1876 



. 2 years. 

7 th ,, 

, 8th July 1884 



, 6 years. 
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SyeH Jotf—Jail No. 1243B. 


Ist convic'tinn 

. 29th July 1S79 

. 1 year. 

2tid 

}1 

. 8th July 1881 . 

. 6 months. 

3rd 

a 

. 20th May 1882 . 

. 20 stripes. 

4-th 

3} 

. 20ih July 1882- . 

. 3 years. 

6lh 

>» 

. 1 1th January 1886 

. 5 years. 



Bhutan Bhanuk — Jail No. 

1892 B. 

1st conviction 

22nd May 1876 . 

. 1 month. 

Slid 

» 

. 19th February 1879 . 

. 6 mouths. 

3id 

>» 

. loth June 1-S82 

. 2 years and 

4tl. 

iJ 

, 8lh September 1884 

. 18 months. 

6th 

y> 

. 20tli Janiia-y 1887 

. 4 years. 



Sewfdm Kesha— 3-d\\ No. 8684 B. 

Jut eonvietfon 

. 12th July 1863 

. 6 months. 

2iid 

n 

. 1 )th March 1813 . 

. 5 stripes. 

3rd 

3> 

. 11th March ls78 . 

. 10 stripes. 

4th 

>> 

, 27th December 1873 

, 15 stripes. 

6fh 

a 

. 9lh Deeemlier l'"75 

. 6 months. 

6ti) 

y) 

. 6th December 1881 

. 5 years. 

7th 

fj 

. 1 8th December 1882 

. 6 months. 

8th 

9f 

. 22ud April 1887 

. 1 year. 

9th 

)) 

« 1st June 1888 • » 

. 8 years. 

The following arc 

from the Dacca Centra] Jail ; — 



Rajmohan Be — Jail No. 4619 B. 

1-t conviction 

. 25th May 18'9 . , 

, 3 months. 

2iid 

ff 

, .SOtb June 1883 . 

. 3 4 si ripes. 

3rd 

>J 

, 30th June 1883 . . 

. ] rnontb. 

4ih 

3i 

. 7th September 1883 

. 2^ mouths an 

6th 

ft 

, 9th November 1886 

. 3 month. 

6th 

tt 

. 16ih July 1889 . 

, 8 months. 

7th 

t) 

. 6tli August 1889 . 

, 2 years. 



lld^i-lakhsh — Jail No. -179211. 

1st conviction . 

. 9th January ISsO 

. 25 stripes. 

2n(3 

IS • 

. 6tb Juno IhbO , 

. S months. 

3rd 

ft * 

, 6 til February 1881 

. 1 month. 

4l!i 

if • 

. 8tli May 1883 

. 8 months. 

roll 

if 

. 22nd May 1884 

, 1 year. 

6ih 

ft • 

, 8lli June l8t>7 

. 2 years. 

7 th 

SJ • 

. lOlh September 1889 

. 5 years. 



Ganesh llaiivdi — Jail No. 4S00B. 

Isl conviction . 

. 2 7 til November 1874 

. 3 months. 

2n.l 

tf * 

. 20tii April 1876 

. 4 montlis 

3rd 

» * 

, 13tli Ausrust J''T7 ■ . 

. 3 iiiniith.s am 

‘3 lb 

*S * 

. 2.Jrd April 1X7« . 

. 1 yc.'ir. 

f til 

s* • 

. 1st Noi'cnihcr l-HSO . 

. 2 years. 

3t!i 

l» * 

. 3i fh Angiisl 188s 

. 2} years. 


Bon 

provis 



t'> the {’aet that tlie prosecuting oflicers do not pointedly bring before (ho so»' 
tencinu. Courts the antecedents of tlie accused, or t5»nt the advantages of trans- 
portation as a reionualory form of punisbinent are not tinderstood. We have 
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explained at the boginmn!^ of Ibis report bow bigbly we raio the life and disci- 
pline at Port Blair as a reformalory agency, and it appears to us that there is 
no elass of Indian criininals to which a life sentence of transportation is, both 
for the criminal’s own sake and for that of society, more suitable, Tlic succes- 
sive sentences passed in jails show that prison life in India has no terrors for 
these persons ; and their career of crime marks them out ns incorrigible pests 
of society, against whom the community is entitled to protection by their ])cv- 
manent removal from its midst. In the Andamans they would be given a fresh 
chance in an entirely new sphere, Avhei'c uood conduct would be rewarded by the 
means of honest livelihood, Avifli a good climate, a fertile soil and a ready mai'- 
ket for the fruits of their labour, 

28. Deficiencies in information now sent rtitli convicts from 

India. — B’o noticed gro.at deficiencies in the documents transmitted with the 
coimcts from India. The im])orfanco of correct information as to a prisoner’s 
general character and anteecdcnls when he is admitted into the Settlement is so 
great that wo think that the attention of Local Governments and Administra- 
tions should ho called to the instructions which already exist on the subject, 
and that those instructions should ho in some respects supplemented. 

The papers which should accompany each convict transported arc the fol- 
lowing : — 

[a) nis warrant. 

(h) A descriptive roll in the form laid down in ITome Department Circu- 
lar No. 928 — 938, dated the 1st June 1870; in preparing this roll, 
care and detail in entering descriptive marks were enjoined in 
Ilome Department letter No, 4 — 329-33, dated Gth Dceemher 
1873. 

(c) A statement of the convict’s general character and antecedents, and 
a detailed account of his crime, prescribed in Home Department 
letter No. 2017 — 65, dated 7th November 1872. 

In going over the papers received with the hatch of convicts who accoinjianied 
ns to Port Blair in January, we found reason to doubt whether these instructions 
arc known to the authorities in Native States whose convicts aredejmrtod to the 
Andamans, as few, if any, of such convicts had rolls giving the required parti- 
culars. But from .all provinces there w.as a great lack of information in the 
entries made in the third statement. The " detailed description of the crime 
and its circumstances ” Avas most meagre, and evidently in many eases tilled up 
by a native imperfectly acquainted AA’ith English, The column headed “Pre- 
A'lous history of the prisoner', his general character and mode of life” Avas often 
left altogether blank. In the ease of Afndras prisoners, a useful practice had 
been adopted of sending Avith tlic w.arrant a copy of the judgment of the 
sentencing court. Wo thiirk that this should be prcscril)cd for all proA'inces, 
and we suggest that the detailed description of the crime should he furnished by 
the Alagistrate who committed tlic ease to the sessions, Avhilc the “ ProA'ious Iiis- 
tory ” column should he filled in by the District Superintendent of Police. It 
will he observed that the entries in the descriptive roll required under (Zi), and 
those in the crime roll under (c) ov'crlap. The important columns of the crime 
roll are the three last, and aa'c suggest that the others, except tlio.se slieAviug the 
prisoner’s name and jail register iiumhor, should he omitted. In the descrip- 
tive roll, column 18, headed “ Previous convictions,” should he filled in Avith tlie 
section of the Indian Penal Code or other laAV, the date of sentence, and the 
nature of the punishment suffered. We attach a copy of the descriptive and 
crime rolls as we think they should stand in future [ see Appendices H (1) 
and (2).] 

29. History tickets as in Indian Jails sliould be adopted for con- 
Azicts. — After many discussions with Colonel Cadell and the other officers of the 
Settlement on the subject of maintaining a history ticket for each conAUct in 
transportation, we have arrived at the conclusion that such a record is abso- 
lutely necessary for the proper management of convicts in Port Blair. The 
recommendation of the Jail Committee on this subject Avill he found at pages. 
132 and 133 of their Report. Colonel Cadell is afraid that the clerical work 

6 
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involved in keeping up these tickets will be very considerable and beyond the 
nicans of lus limited litei’utc stall', wliilc he thinks that the tickets will' cet into 
confusion owing to the ignorance of the convict ofllcevs in charge of them. He 

among the female convicts at 
South 1 oint, the v iper Jail prisoners, and the convicts employed in the tea "ar- 
(lens* We arc satisfied that, if this experiment is thoroughly carried out, the 
advantages of having a history ticket for each prisoner will be demonstrated, and 
that the diffieullies apprehended will be found to di.sappear. It lias already been 
found necessary to maintain a history register' for the convicts. Since, however, 
this register is not available at all times when questions arise regarding indivi- 
dual prisoners, it is not of as much use as a history ticket would lie, which' could 
bo produced and consulted on tbc spot, and on wliich the orders and remarks of 
the Settlement or Jledical Ofiicor could'be at once recorded. The ticket would 
in time become a very valuable medical history sheet, shewing the convict’s 
weight, liealth, and employment during liis residence at Port Blair. The want 
of sucli a history is greatly felt by Medical Officers in the selection of pri- 
sonons for siiccial employment, .and in determining on their treatment when 
admitted to hospital or to the convalescent gang. In Indian jails it is not 
found necessary to maintain a copy of the history ticket in a regular register, ' 
Considering, liowever, the length of the sentences tliat have to bo passed in 
Port Blair, and the damage that is likely to he done to the tickets by the damp 
climate, wo arc of opinion that such a register will be found a necessity. If a 
prisoner loses or damages his ticket and requires a new one, it can be supplied 
on the payment of a small fine cither in money, if he is a second or first class 
convict, or in food, which could he recorded as a punishment by reduced diet 
for one or two day’^s. To make history tickets last as long as possible it is 
essential that they simuld be of smooth thin card-hoard and be always kept in 
watertight tin cases, which should bo carried by the petty officers and ■ 
nmechccirs accompanying the prisoners to their work. The prisoner will only he 
allowed to have his ticket when ho desires to complain or make a petition to 
the Settlement Officer or Medical Officer, or when be is paraded with bis kit for 
Sunday inspection. All the entries made in a prisoner’s ticket during his resi- 
dence in Indian jails should be carefully copied into the Port Blair ticket. 

30. Wooden neck tickets. — It is the practice in the Settlement to give 
each prisoner a tin token shewing his register number. These are similar to 
the tokens which were formerly in use in Indian jails, and which had to be 
discarded because they were constantly being lost and left behind in the bed- 
ding. It is essential that each prisoner, especially of the lower grades, should 
he provided with a ticket wliich he can neither lose nor hide. Such a ticket is 
now in use in neai'ly every province in India. The Jail Committee have 
devoted a special chapter to this subject, which will he found at page 87 of 
their Report. We recommend that these wooden neck tickets he introduced. 
They are already worn for many months by transportation prisoners in jails, 
and arc therefore no hardship to men accustomed to them. Petty officers and 
convicts deserving the indulgence should not be expected to wear them round 
tlie neck, but should always have them ready for reference. 

31. Suggestions for economy in the cash expenditure of the Settle- 
ment. — The suggestions we next have to offer refer to the measures wliich we 
recommend should be considered with the view of lessening the cost of the 


Settlement to Government. 

I. Hediiction possible in cattle farms . — e have already made certain recom- 
mendations in regai-d to the issue of locally-grown Indian corn for tlie diet of 
convicts which will result in a saving of expenditure calculated roughly at 
R40,000. Since the whole of the Indian corn now grown in the Settlement 
is used for feeding Government cattle, it is necessary to consider the question 
of the food required for live stock in detail. Prom figures supplied by the 
Commissariat Officer we fi.nd that tlie-following quantities of gram, paddy, and 
Indian corn were expended in 1888 for the feeding of Government stock 

{ 1st quality gram 1,625 maunds, at a cost of B5,ail 
and do. do. 12,125 . „ costing R36,3o9 

fPiiddy 2,330 „ ... 112,984 

Indian com 7,900 „ ... E10,128 


Imported from Calcutta 
Purokased locally . 
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Tlie total quantity of the year was 23,980 maunds and the total cost fi64,682. 
These figures, we think, justify us in recommending that the subject should 
receive special attention, and that an enquiry should he made to ascertain (1) 
the necessity of maintaining such a large number of Government animals, and 
(2) the advisability of growing or importing cheaper grains for their food. 

It is generally allowed by local officers of experience that Government 
cattle farms are no longer necessary. The supply of draught bullocks, beef and 
milk in the Settlement is now sufficient for all purposes, and meat and milk can 
be purchased at reasonable rates from the self-supporters and free settlers. 
Unfortunately the Government has on its hands a large number of cattle 
brought over from Oamorta, for which no use can be found and which are un- 
saleable in Port Blair. The question of selling these useless animals to butchers 
in Calcutta should be considered. The Asiatic Steam Navigation Company 
might, in consideration of the large numbers to be shipped, reduce tlieir terms 
for freight. It may also be possible to reduce the number of bullocks now fed 
on grain by examining the requirements of the Settlement as regards draught 
cattle and fixing on a maximum number to be maintained by the Commissariat 
Department. It may be found cheaper to hire bullocks and carts from self- 
supporters on special occasions when there is a demand for carriage. 

II. Allowance of mutton now made to Madras troops might be discontinued , — 
In 1865, when the question of the food-supply of Port Blair was very different 
from what it is now, and it was difficult to obtain meat for the native troops, 
Government sanctioned an arrangement by which the sepoys of the Native 
Army could purchase once a week lib of mutton per man for 2^ annas a pound. 
This indulgence was subsequently extended to tbe Police. These orders have 
led to a larger importation of sheep and a corresponding increase of expenditure 
which it seems to us there is no necessity to continue. Tbe supply of poultry 
and goats is now plentiful, and as a fact the Police prefer buying their own 
meat locally to getting it from the Commissariat. Under these circumstances, 
we strongly recommend that the issue of mutton to the Madras troops should 
be stopped, or that it should only be sold at cost price. If this recommend- 
ation were carried out, there would be a large saving in the importation of gram. 
Now that Port Blair is in direct communication with Madras as well as 
Calcutta, the Commissariat Officer is of opinion that a smaller stock of sheep 
might be kept in the Settlement, which would result in a still further reduction 
in feeding charges. Unfortunately all attempts to breed the better class of 
sheep in the Settlement have failed. It is just possible that the inferior breed 
which is found on the Coast of Orissa and Ganjam might succeed here, as they 
appear to stand a damp climate. 

HI. KuUhi from Madras might he substituted for gram from Bengal . — 
The next point which should be considered in connection with this subject is 
the kind and quality of the grain that should be used for feeding the live stock. 
At present the gram imported costs B.2-3-6 and E2-1-4 a maund in Calcutta, 
and the Indian corn and paddy are obtained from the self -supporters at 81-4 per 
matmd. Kulthi, on which most animals are fed in Madras, can be purchased 
for El-8 a maund in Madras. It should therefore be possible to arrange for a 
cheaper grain to take the place of the gram now imported. 

JU. Ghee might he produced locally . — The price of milk in the Settlement 
is cheaper than it is in Bengal, and yet every ounce of ghee issued for rations 
by the Commissariat is imported from Calcutta. The quality, moreover, is in- 
ferior to what could be produced locally, if an attempt were made to manufac- 
ture ghee in Port Blair. To start such an industry it would be necessary for 
Government to demonstrate to the self-supporters that it was a paying one, and 
this could be easily done by making ghee at one of the stations where milk can 
be had at cheap rates and in sufficient quantity. A cream-extractor might be 
found a convenient machine for the purpose. 

V. Kerosine Oil should he substituted for Castor Oil in lamps used hi 
Barrachs. — Wg would next suggest that kerosine oil should be used for 
burning in the place of castor oil. The lighting of the barracks and the lamps 
used for burning castor "Oil appear to us susceptible of much improvement. 

6a 
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With proper kerosiue lamps it should he possible to obtain a much better h>ht 
irith a smaller number of lamps, and at the same time to show a larM annual 
saving ID t.ie cost of oil. The total number of lamps for which oil is supplied 
every night is 610 ; the quantity of castor oil issued is 122H) per diem. This 
gives an annual consumption of 54-14 maunds of castor oil at E13-5.4 j a 
inaiind, or a total of R7,220, Kerosine oil sells at Port Blair at only 118-12 
per maund. Even if oil imported from Calcutta were used, it is calculated 
that there would be a saving of E2,482 annually. If, on the other hand, kero- 
sine oil were imported direct from America, by arranging that a ship which 
was going to Calcutta or Rangoon should land the oil at Port Blair, it could be 
obtained at a cheaper rate, and all the diflBculties now experienced in having it 
carried by steamer* would be obviated. If kerosine lamps were used, it would 
be possible to reduce the number of lamps in the barracks at night. The 
pattern of lamps used in the Rangoon Jail is an excellent one. Jf this is 
found too expensive, Hiufcs’s Patent Hurricane lanterns with wind protectors 
made by Messrs. T. E. Thomson and Company may be tried. We were dis- 
posed at first to consider that tiiere would be some danger of fire from the use 
of kerosine in wooden bai-raeks, but the experience gained in its use in the 
Burma jails shows that there is no risk if the lamps are kept out of the reach 
of the prisoners at night, Tlicre are two methods for removing lamps to a 
sufficient height : one is to have a rope and pulley which can he adjusted from 
outside the barrack ; the other is to place the lamp in position by means of an 
iron crook on a rod. The crook is then removed outside and is passed in when 
it is wanted to re-light a lamp which has blown out. As an additional precau- 
tion there should he a heap of dry earth in a basket under each lamp wliioh 
could hei used in extinguishing any fire caused by the accidental hreakaco of a 
lamp. Kerosine lamps have been used for the last ten years in Bengal jails, 
and no accident has been reported as due to them. 

FJ. Economy is possible in the supply of clothing.— Some economy, wo think, 
is possible in regard to the supply of clothing. Chapter X of the Manual 
contains the rules on this subject. In these rules no distinction is mada 
between the clothing allowed to prisoners on extramural labour and that given 
to those who work under shelter. The difference in wear and tear is, however, 
so considerable that tfaei’e seems to us to be some room for a modification in tlic 
scale of clothing to be allowed to prisoners employed in those two kinds of 
labour. 

At a Sunday parade of prisoners’ clothing on Ross wc found that convicts 
who were employed under shelter had saved a good many suits of their old 
clothing which were still quite serviceable. One Sladras prisoner who had 
been in Port Blair for 21 months had live suits of good cotton clothing in his 
possession. Here then we have three suits for wiiich tiio Government has paid, 
but which are of no practical use to the prisoner except perhaps for the purposes 
of barter. VTc believe that there is room for economy under this head if some 
system could he devised for making the prisoner take some personal interest in 
the preservation of his clothins. In Chapter XV of their Re])ort tlie Prison Com- 
mittee have dealt at considerable length with fliis subject, and their remarks 
may ho consulted. It seems to us possible, if lifc-convicls only arc in future 
sent to Port Blair, to lay down tliat during the first ten years a certain number 
of suits .shall be issued to cacli prisoner. Any number of suits nctnnlly issacil 
beyond this fixed allowance would entail the postponement of the scIf-suj)port- 
ing ticket for a definite time for each suit. On the other Iiand, any less number 
of suits issued than the regulation allowance might shorten the period hy a 
corresponding amount. Tlie history registers now kept in the District Ouices 
will he convenient records for tlicse issues of clotliing. The executive, and 
medical officers would in their inspections see that each prisoner had sumcMcnt 
clothin". Special provision would have to bo made for prisoiicr.s on extra- 
mural work. Another possible means of efreeting economy in this inattor would 
be, when a prisoner is found to have sufficient clothing to last him for another 
six months, to give him half the value of a new suit in cash, the other Iiaif 
being the saving to Government on tlic tmnsaction. 

• The Sni'orintenilfnt flnlcs that at present only 60 r.-ue» of l.i oil sec slh.» r-l l'> V-e or) .r-S hy th- n-aini 

alien It 1» used for conreyauco of passengerr. 
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It might he possible to import the paddy in hulk and so save the charge for 
gunny bags. It is well known that whereas a year’s supply of paddy cin be 
purchased in the cheapest season and stored without risk of deteriorating-, this 
IS not possible with rice in a damp climate without considerable dan«'er'’of its 
becoming mildewed. The advantage, therefore, of being able to purchase 
paddy in the cheap season is in itself a great saving, apart from the question 
whether it would pay to husk it. We believe that it would pay, and a mill 
would further be of great use in husking locally-grown paddy winch can be 
purchased at Rl-4-0 per mauud. The engine to work the mill would only he 
required for a few days in the year, hut it might he so placed on Chatham or 
Ross as to be useful for other purposes when not wanted for hnsldno- paddy. 
In 1888-89, 46,387 maunds of rice were imported; the Calcutta cost Wc4' 
El, OH, 778, while the value of bags and freight brought the total cost to 
El, 49, 747. The amount of paddy purchased from self-supportevs was 2,821^ 
maunds. Roughly speaking, therefore, the mill would be required to produce 
about 60,000 maunds of cleaned rice annually. 


32. Suggestions for economy in distributing convicts for labour.— 

Nest to economy in the expenditure of money the question of economy in the 
employment of convict labour is the most important one calling for considera- 
tion in the Settlement. Many necessary works have to he postponed for want of 
labour. With tlie abolition of term transportation, the strain which is already 
felt in maintaining the progress of the Settlement will become more severe and 
will require special measures to meet the difficulty. We are aware that about 
September in every year the Superintendent, after consulting the officers under 
him, settles the programme of work for the dry season when the labour is most 
wanted, and that the labour distribution is constantly watched by means of re- 
turns showing the employment of convicts in the different stations. Tlie foilow- 
'ing suggestions for still further increasing the control over the employment of 
convict labour are offered for consideration : — 


(1) That the full convict labour force, or as much of it as possible, should 

by degrees he concentrated in the Northern Division. 

(2) That the Southern Division should he gradually given over to free 

settlers and self-supporters. 

(31 That there should be a monthly or quarterly Committee of all Settle- 
ment Officers under the presidency of the Deputy Superiiitendent, 
who should bring forward their requests and suggestions regard- 
ing the disposition of convict labour, and that the Committee 
should then decide on the recommendations they have to make 
for the consideration of the Superintendent. It is hoped that by 
some such arrangement, the tendency which exists for each 
officer to consider his requirements the most urgent will he 
checked, and details settled on tlie broad basis of what is best 
for the Settlement. On receiving the report the Superintendent 
would issue his final orders as to the programme to he observed 
until the next meeting. 

(4) Turning now to details in which convict labour could he saved, the 
most important appears to us to be the employment of convicts 
in boats. Over 700 convicts are regularly employed on boat work. 
We agree witli Mr. Tuson in thinking “ that if two* steam 
launches were obtained, with accommodation for officers and sub- 
ordinates, to run frequently between Ross Island and viper, 
calling at all the different jetties on the way, most of the dak- 
boats and office-boats could be done away with, tlms effecting a 
saving in men and boats and gear. A few small canoes for i tin- 
ning up creeks would also be necessary.” Knowing as we do that 
the boat’s crews now allowed to officers are, when not employed 
in rowing, utilized'as punkah-piillers and water-bearers, garden- 
ers, &c., we would advocate the allowance of, say, four convicts for 
each District Officer and three for each Divisional Officer for such 
other duties apart from rowing as the boat’s crows now under- 
take, This, while reducing the number of prisoners withdrawn 
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from gcnbral laboiu', would also go some way to solve tlie diffi- 
culty as regards the employment oE life-convicts in boats. 

(5) The preparation of wool by machinery for spinning would 'set free 
the men now employed in bowing wool on Viper. 

(G) If term female couvicls were sent to Port Blair, all tlic men now 
employed in clotb-wcaviug would be available for other work. 

(7) The washing of their own clothes by convicts would set free the 

dhobies now exclusively employed on this work. 

(8) Wc hope to see a large addition to the working gangs from the better 

and earlier treatment of wounds and sores. 

33. Most reuimierative employment for convict labour.— The follow- 
ing observations have reference to the directions in which it ajipcars possible to 
make the employment of convict labour most profitable. It must always 
he remembered that a very large proportion of the convict force must bo 
devoted to the maintenance of the Settlement as a self-supporting community. 
The convicts of the first class settled in villages arc mainly agriculturists who 
live off the produce of their fields and yield a surplus of food stuffs, which it 
may bo possible to increase to some extent, but which can hardly reach any con- 
siderable figure, for the general use of the Settlement. Of the labouring con- 
victs of tho second and third classes, the service of the convict establishments, 
labour in boats, the collection of firewood for the steam engines and launches, 
tho growing of vegetables, the catching of fish, and other like occupations, 
absorb a very large proportion, lilany more arc engaged in road-making (almost 
the only possible out-door work during tho rainy season), the making of bricks 
•and tiles for building (which is always going on as working stations are shifted 
fr'om one point to another ), and tho reclamation of land for cultivation, either 
in such inland tracts as Jarawakhdri* or in the mangrove swamps which line the 
tidal creeks characteristic of the Islands. None of these occupations bring in 
any direct return in money to sot against the ho.avy outlay entailed by the 
maintenance of the expensive Settlement eslablishmcnts and the necessity for 
the importation of food stuffs for the convicts, troops, and police. 

The natural resources of the Settlement arc not great. Tho chief of them 
is the timber supply yielded by the Porcsts, .and the exploitation of tin's is tbo 
industry which one would expect to take the first rank in rerannerativo value 
among convict occupations. Next to this, but rather as a resource which is 
likely to develop more in the future, wc would place tiio cocoanut plantations 
which. have been made wherever reclamation has been carried out. The third 
promising industry, which appears likely to prove a great success, is the culti- 
vation of tea. 

"Wc think that the Settlement is entitled to be treated, as jails in India arc 
treated, as the appropriate source of supply for Government Departments in 
need of those articles wbicli it is able to produce, and that something might be 
done, by more systematic organisation of its industries, to adapt its resources to 
the wants of the consuming departments. It has direct communication by sea 
with Calcutta, Rangoon, and Madras, and tlio Government establishments in 
all these centres should he its natural customers. Unfortunately the trade with 
Port Blair is at present so insignificant that freights rule very high, and its 
pi’oductions are thus handicapped in the market; but even with this drawback, 
the Settlement should be able to produce some money return to set against 
the cash expenditure necessary for its maintenance. 

3^. WorMng of the Forests in Port Blair. — ^Timc did not permit of 
our going in detail into the management of tho Porcsts, but it may be worth 
while to set down the impressions which we gathered in regard to the timber 
and wood supply in tbe course of our visits to different parts of the Settlement. 
A great portion of the Southern District has now been completely cleared of 
trees, and tbe felling bas here in many places been carried out without due 
regard to the needs of the villagers in respect of timber for building and fire- 
wood. This was done, however, several years ago by tbe orders of officers not 
now in the Settlement, and the present Superintendent is fully alive to the 
' necessity of restricting feRings in the neighbourhood of villages in future. We 

• Tide entry in Appendix A under tlie 30th Jnnnary 1890. 
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ta Um Tl^f” "-iMiort May of deBniie areas 

ivont« nf fh • 1^1 permanently maintained as forests to meet the 

wants of the inhabitants, and that wherever new self-supporter villa«-es are 

their^nse^^’ ^ ai’eas should, at the same time, he set apart in the vicinity for 


The working of timber for export and sale in the immediate neighbourhood 
or the harbour has almost ceased, except in the West, where some is beinff 
brouglit out from^ the new clearings in the Jarawakhari Valley. Nearly all the 
padaitlc in the neighbourhood of Port Blair has been cut out, and the forest 
gangs were working at the time of our visit at the distant stations of Ban^a- 
chang in the Southern Disirict, about 10 miles south of Boss, and Pirij°or 
Shoal Bay in the Northern District, about the same distance to the North. 
We were unable to visit these points. Their remoteness from the settled tracts 
however shows that the time has now come to consider a systematic plan of 
operations by which the timber resources of the Settlement may be most judi- 
ciously worked, with due regard both to tlie permanency of the supply and the 
concentration of the labour force under proper supervision. 

Another question which seems pressing is the selection and maintenance of 
areas for the supply of firewood for the various steam engines and launches, 
the Government bakery, the salt works, and other like purposes, A large part of 
Ihe labour force is now employed on the collection of fuel, and the source 
which has hitherto been almost exclusively worked is the mangrove forests which 
cover the swamps in the course of being brought under reclamation. But this 
source is not inexhaustible ; nearly all the available land in the neighbourhood 
of the harbour has already been worked out, except the forests bordering on 
Brigade Creek. Before long these too will begin to fail, and the supply of 
firewood will become a difficulty. Here also it seems to us that the time has 
come— especially in view of the probability of further demands for steam 
engines and launches which we think should be obtained — for setting apart 
definite and well-considered areas for the supply of firewood at not too great 
a distance from head-quarters. 

The Forest Officer was employing at the' time of our visit about 300 
labouring convicts in the felling and extraction of timber (exclusive of 90 em- 
ployed in the Chatham Saw Mills), and stated that he could utilize 60 more at 
once, and between 100 and 150 more permanently later on. It was not, how- 
ever, found possible to meet his demands. Considering the importance of the 
timber work from a financial point of view,'* it appears to us that every effort 
should be made to find labour for its requirements, even if it were necessary to 
contract the supply for other less profitable forms of industry. 

It -was suggested to us that some economy of the timber resources of the 
Settlement might be effected, and waste avoided, if measures were taken in 
advance to fix upon the site of new foi’est clearings to be undertaken (such as 
those in the Jarawakhari Valley), and the Forest Department were allowed, 
before felling for cultivation commenced, to extract the valuable timber. At 
Anniekhfct we saw much fine timber which we fear will never reach a market, 
but rot or be burnt where it lies, but which might perhaps have been utilized 
if the road wdiich has now been made to the new clearing had been taken in 
hand earlier and used to admit of the timber being extracted. The same was 
apparently the case at tlie villages of Cadellganj, Tusonabad and Hobdaypur 
lower down the valley, which was formerly throughout heavily timbered. 

' 35. Trade in converted timber, furniture, &c. — ^Turning now to the 
utilization of the wood brought out from the forests, it appeared to us that 
there wms great scope for the development of a profitable industry both in 
dressing and sawing timber in the rough and in the manufacture of furniture 
and other articles of wood. The Chatham Saw-Mills are now the main centre 
where timber is converted; there is a small engine, said to be capable of work- 
ing only one saw bench, at Gararcharama, and pits for band-sawing at Navy 
Bay. The latter two, however, we understand, prepare timber only for local use. 
The planks turned out by the Chatham Mill meet with a ready sale, and there 
appears to be room for considerable expansion in the demand if a new and more 
powerful engine, with more saw benches, were supplied. The present engine 

• It wnj stated thnt tlie Department vrns litely to yield a net profit of ESI, 000 during the year 1869-90. 
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and boilers date from IStd, and are nearly TTorn out. It would, we submit, be 
profitable to renew tbem and to extend tlie operations of the department. lif'e 
are not sure that Chatham Island is the most convenient site for large con- 
version operations; but it will perhaps bo difficult to select a better one, and it 
has advantages in connection with the scheme proposed by us for intra-mural 
labour during tbe first two years of a convict’s life at Port Blair. 

Next comes the carpentry industry, ,and hero we think that there is great 
room for the development of a profitable trade. The Burmese convicts are, as 
is well known, excellent carpenters almost by nature. Nothing could bo better 
than some of the work we saw turned out at the workshops both at Aberdeen 
and Bamboo Plat (the head-quarters of the Artificer Corps in the Southern and 
Northern Districts respectively). As yet there is little sale outside the Settle- 
ment for the articles produced, hut we cannot doubt that if they were better 
known they Avould be in great demand. Dr. Lethbridge is ready to make ai’range- 
ments for selling furniture, &c., from Port Blair in Calcutta at the show rooms 
of the Aliporc J!»il, if a clerk and chupmssio are allowed to keep the accounts ; 
and wc hope that the Superintendent will bo able to avail himself of this offer, 
and to send a steady supply of furniture, carved work, and other articles likely 
to sell well to the Calcutta DepOt. 

It is for the consuming departments of Government to specify what kinds 
of wood-work they would be prepared to take if it could be produced at Port 
Blair. IPe have not the information before us which rvould enable us to make 
recommendations on the subject. But it has been suggested that the railways 
might be supplied with the parts of trucks and \vaggons ready shaped, to be 
put together on aridval in India ; that the Marino Department might have 
boats and lighters built at Port Blair, where several excellent specimens of 
such craft have already been built for the use of the Settlement ; and that 
Government buildings and offices in general might be supplied with doors and 
windows on a standard plan, and with furniture — chairs, tables, and almirahs. 
"Wo would recommend that the Superintendent should, after considering how 
far he is able to organise his workshops to supply a steady demand, place him- 
self in communication with the consuming departments in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Rangoon with the view of ascertaining wliat their requirements are and how 
far he can meet them. Besides these directions where paying work might be 
obtained, there will probably always bo a good demand from the public for the 
very artistic carved work of the llurmcsc convicts, and steps should be taken 
to procure good patterns from Burma and India. 

36. Cocoanuts and the coir industry,— There are now about 130,000 
cocoanut trees at Port Blair, and nearly all the swamp reclamations made 
during recent years have been planted with them. Much of these plantations 
has not yet come into bearing, and some of the trees planted on poor hill-side 
soil have disappointed the expectations formed of their produce. Tl' e saw a large 
garden at Iladdo where several hundred mature cocoanut trees had hardly a 
single fruit-bearer among them. There can, however, he no doubt that in a 
few years the number of cocoanuts produced at Port Blair will he very large 
indeed. We hope, too, that when the present lease under which the Cocos 
Islands are held by Mr. Sherlock Hare expires, the Government will on resum- 
ing possession have the cocoanut crop on those Islands worked, as it was in 
former years, hy convicts from Port Blair. The coir and cocoanut oil industry 
will then become one of much importance, and Government Departments should 
take from Port Blair the coir matting and rope, and the cocoanut oil they 
require. 

We have observed mention in the newspapers of a new process by which 
good butter is said to he capable of being manufactured from cocoanut oil. It 
might be worth while to enquire further regarding this process, with a view to 
an attempt being made to work it at Port Blair. If the butter produced is, as 
represented, really good and free from the peculiar flavour of the nut, it would not 
only take the place of the ghee which has now to he imported for the dietary of 
the convicts, hut might also he supplied to the British troops at Port Blair and 
in Burma. 

37. The tea industry. — The tea gardens at Navy Bay and Goplakabang, 
under the able supervision of Mr. A, J. King, are a great success. The system on 
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whicli they are worked, the gardens being debited with the cost of the convict 
labour supplied at a fixed sum per head, and the manager being allowed commis- 
pon only on the net profits of the gardens after deduction of tlie outlay includ- 
for labour, leads to great economy in woi'king and the exaction 
of full tasks, which is a great merit in a convict settlement. It is said that on 
this account work in the gardens is less popular among the convicts than other 
occupations which do not admit of being so strictly tasked. The tea produced 
IS excellent, and as further experience is' gained the system of cultivation will 
no doubt receive sucb modifications as.ai'e called for by the nature of the climate 
and soil, which appeared to us to present much analogy to the conditions prevail- 
ing in Ceylon. It is well known that in that island plucking goes on nearly all 
the year round, and the rain which fell during our stay at Port Blair in January 
brought out a flush which was at once taken advantage of. The garden at Navy 
Bay does not appear to admit of ranch extension, hut we suggest that as mucli 
suitable land in the neighbourhood as is available sliould be put under tea.' Some 
of the older hushes, grown from hybrid seed and approximating too closely to the 
China type, might we think with advantage he replaced by pure Assam tea, grown 
from the indigenous seed obtained from Assam and Manipur which is now used 
in all new extensions. The branch garden at Goplakabang has a large area of 
apparently suitable land in its neighbourhood, which should, we suggest, he 
cleared and planted as soon as it is found possible to place labour for working it at 
the disposal of Mr. King and his Assistant Mr. Barrow. The low lands hero 
which have been put under tea seemed to, us to require deeper drainage. In 
Assam, and especially in Sylhet and Oachar, exceedingly heavy crops of tea have 
been taken off swamp- land through which deep drains, from 6 to 8 feet in 
depth, have been cut. We saw some rather steep hill-side land being propai'ed 
for tea at Goplakabang. In the Indian tea distidcts such land is found, owing 
to the denudation of the soil by the rains, gradually to' lose its productiveness, 
and hill-sides have been abandoned for flat land wherever the latter is available. 


It appeared to us that there was some scope for the introduction into tlio 
tea houses of improved labour-saving apparatus for rolling, withering, and 
sifting the tea. The present system of open fires leads to a great expenditure 
of charcoal, much of which might probably be saved if tlie latest appliances, 
now in use in the Indian tea districts,, were adopted. With the limited labour 
force at the disposal of the authorities, it is very important that as much aid 
as can he given by machinery sliould be obtained. We suggest that if fhe 
Superintendent is able to spare Mr. King for a few week.s, he might with advan- 
tage visit Assam and Oachar, and take note of the best machines used there which 
appear suitable for introduction into the Andamans. 

The tea produced, which is of very fine quality, is already disposed of on 
contract to the troops in Burma. There is probably room for a large ex- 
pansion of the demand, and the troops in Bengal and Madras might similarly 
be supplied with Boi-t Blair tea. 

38, Minor Industries. — Other minor industries which Iiave been tried 
in the Settlement with more or less success aro the growing of Liberian coffee, 
of Cacao, of Ceara Bubber, of Aloe and Manilla hemp ( Musa textilis ) for fibre, 
and of cotton? The last mentioned has proved a failure, and been abandoned. 

The Liberian coffee did not appear to us to he thriving where it bad boon 

long establislied, althougli a recent clearing showed 
Libcrmn Coffoc. plants. Pcrliaps with furtlier ex- 

perience it may become possible to select the soil and aspect best suited to this 
crop. It is however rather a precarious one, and is not likely in the Andamans, 
any more than in Ceylon, to he able to compete profitably with tea. One of its 
advantages is that it does not require much labour oneb the plants hare be- 
come established. 


The foiv Cacao trees which we saw looked healthy, but the experiment is 

as yet on too small a scale to enable a judgment to 
be formed as to its success. 


Ceara Rubber has been planted in several places in the Settlement, and (he 
trees appear to thrive. But they aro very liable to 

Ceara Eabiicr. suflcr from storms, tlic crowH of foliage being blown 

)ff by the wind. A largo plantation in North Corbyn’s Cove wbieb we saw Iwa 
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been nracb damtvgcd in. this ^^'ay by tbe cyclone oC tlio -itli Decombcv 1889. 
Although tho tree grows well, we believe it has yet to bo proved Ibat the 
produce is sufficiently abundant to repay tho cost of cullivalion. ^ g \^cio 
surprised to find that the ficus clasiica, which would probably do well ni tho 
climate of Port Blair, had not been introduced as a road-sidc and ornamental tree, 
possibly hereafter to become of economic value. Another species of ficus, much 
resembling the elasfioa, but useless for tho production of rubber and a less band- 
some tree, has been largely planted along tho roads. Probably tho true rubber 
tree would be equally successful if tried. 

The variety of Aloe obtained from India for the sake of its fibre is not tho 

best kind ; its leaves arc short, and do not yield fibre 
in sufficient quantity. A better kind might bo 
sent for if it is desired to go on with the experiment. But the ^Manilla hemp 
appears likely to yield a more valuable fibre. iVc saw it growing luxuriantly 
ill tliG garden, north of Goplalcabang, and where tho soil is suilahlc it evidontly 
docs well in the Andamans. The best w.ay of extracting the fibre _lms not yet 
been ascertained, and Colonel Cadcll proposes to make further enquiries on tho 
subject. It would probably be costly to obtain an expert from Jlanilla, or to 
send an officer from Port Blair there to learn tbe process. The Government of 
India in the Bevenuc and ilgricultural Department could probably obtain the 
necessary information without much difficulty. 

"We were told that it was intended to try growing indigo in the new clearing 
Avhich was being made at Anniekbct. It seemed 
to us doubtful whether this would prove a paying 
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able, the crop is a precarious one, and the preparation of the dye to bo a success 
requires appliances which will have to ho on a larger scale than the small area 
available will he sufficient to feed. 


Tho Malabar pepper vine might, wc thiuk, ho tried experimentally in the 
^ Settlement, some plants being procured from Mala- 

bar and made over to self-supporting convicts from 
that part of India, accustomed to growing it, for cultivation. 

Excellent bricks and tiles are made in the Settlement, from chyy yielded by 
. decomposed scrncnlinc rock. The buildings and 

bridges tbrougbout tlic Settlement arc admirably 
built, and the models followed in erecting tbera have been improved by degrees 
till they now equal anything to he seen in India, It has been suggoked that 
if tbe native sailing craft which trade along the Chittagong coast could bo 
induced to visit Port Blair, there might ho an opening for a profitable trade in 
bricks, and also in stone cut at tho Eaniunagbar quarries, with Burma, where 
these articles, owing to the high cost of labour, command very high prices. 
We leave this suggestion for Colonel Cadcll’s consideration. 

39. Eieclainatioa of jungle.— The reclamation of land for cultivation 
will always be an important industry in the Settlement. Not only does the land 
so reclaimed yield produce which supports the cultivator and furnishes a sur- 
plus for Settlement use : the land tilled by self-supporters and free residents is 
also assessed to land revenue, and some cash return is thus obtained for the Set- 
tlement treasury. Beclamations have hitherto been of three Icinds : first, the 
reclaiming from the sea of mangrove swamps, tho salt water being kept out by 
embankments, when the mangrove trees die after two or three seasons and lire 
cut down for firewood and the stumps removed, and the soil gradually ho- 
comes sweet and fit for the cultivation of rice or the planting of cocoanuts ; 
secondly, the hill-side clearings on undulating soil, where the forest is destroyed 
and the land planted with Indian corn, sugarcane, or 7 imd ddl ; such land is 
granted revenue-free for three years to self-supporting convicts who undertake 
to clear it, and at the end of the third year (except where the crop is sugarcane 
which m Port Blair is sometimes allowed to stand for as long as five years 

without replanting) it relapses into grass, its fertility being exhausted, and be- 
comes grazing land for which a grazing fee per head of cattle kept is charged ■ 
thirdly, inland valley clearings such as we saw at Javawakhari and Goplakahan"' 
where the soil at the bottom of tbe vaUey is gradually shaped into rice fields or 
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gardens wliicli yield a permanent crop, -while the hill-sides are treated as ahore 
described under the second head. ' Reclamations of the first kind have always 
been made by labouring convicts ; the -^vork upon them is severe and disagreeable, 
and hot such as is likely to he spontaneously undertaken by self-supporters. The 
rice fields when shaped and established yield very good crops, and we heard that 
self-supporters in Laraba Line village (one of the largest in the Southern Dis- 
trict) -were able to get as much as RoO a higha for their fields wlien they leave the 
Settlement. In Ohakkargaon, close by, the price named was E25 a btgha, which 
is very good, considering that the self-supporter has ordinarily only a ten years’ 
interest in the land he tills. Such reclamation from mangrove swamp is however 
not capable of much extension in the neighbourhood of Port Blair. The work 
has been nearly done, the two most considerable tracts still continuing as swamps 
being on Dhani-leaf Creek and in the neighbourhood of Brigade Creek, The 
former might perhaps with advantage be reclaimed, but the latter is intersect- 
ed with several -waterways which it is of importance to keep open, as they 
afford access to the stone quarries of Namunaghar, to Kadakachang, Bajajag- 
da, and further on to Mathura, Brindaban, and the new clearings in the Jara- 
wakhari Valley. To keep these waterways, and at the same time to reclaim 
the swamp, would require miles of embankments along the course of the 
creeks, and be altogether a very heavy piece of work of doubtful utility. We 
think, therefore, that when Dhani-leaf Creek is reclaimed labouring convicts 
might he withdrawn from such swamp reclamation work, and used for other 
profitable industries indicated above. 

The hill-side reclamation, as already stated, is done by self-supporter con- 
victs ; and most of the clearing in the Southern District has been carried’ out 
upon this plan. It is a question whether further inducements should be held 
out to self-supporters, by the grant of land revenue-free, to take a two or three 
years’ crop (after the wasteful form of cultivation called jhooming in Assam and 
taunggya in Burma) from hUl sides which after being denuded of forest lose 
their fertility so rapidly. We believe that the grazing ground is already almost, 
if not quite, sufficient for tbe stock of cattle on tbe Island ; we have already 
adverted to the diffieulty which exists in procuring wood for domestic require- 
ments in the Southern District ; and we would recommend that Colonel Oadell 
should consider whether further cleaving of forest upon this plan should be 
allowed free of revenue in that District. 

Dr. Lethbridge is inclined to think that terracing the hill sides, as practised 
in Ohota Nagpur, where productive rice fields are shaped out of land which at 
first sight seems very unpromising, might -with advantage he tried in the bare 
and now sterile tracts of the Southern District. We recommend that the ex- 
periment be carried out, if possible, by the agency of labouring or self supporter 
convicts from Ohota Nagpur acquainted with the system followed there. If by 
any such means the large areas of unproductive land in the Southern Distnet 
can he got to produce a crop, a great work will have been accomplished. In 
all such places it is of importance that forest should he left standing along tlie 
tops of the ridges and for some distance do-wn the sides, so that a water-supply 
may be ensured for the terraced fields beneath. 

The clearings now being carried out in the Jarawakbavi Valley arc tbe 
most considerable recent reclamations. Most of them have been made by self- 
supporters. The villages of Hobdaypur, Tusonabad, and Oadellganj ba-vc been 
so opened out, and promise to prove thriving communities. Only at Anniekliet, 
the site nearest the head of the valley, is the work undertaken by labouring 
convicts. It has to he remembered that the self-supporters who colonized the 
three lower settlements were all thoroughly acclimatized, and we -were informed 
that their villages were extremely healthy. The labouring convicts at Annie- 
khet, on the contrary, were largely made up of new arrivals, and several of 
them were unfit for such work in dense jungle ; wo fear that the returns of 
sickness and mortalitj' among tliera are not likely to prove satisfactory. The 
conditions on which reclamations are made in this valley by self-supporters 
will ho found stated in our Diary under the date 30th January 1890,* and-wc 
would recommend for Colonel Cadoll’s consideration that such clearings should 
in future he left to this class, labouring convicts being reserved for more re- 
munerative industries entailing less exposure. 

• See alio Andaman and Nicobar Manual, page 1D5, addition of lit Octolxir 1833, 
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40. Vegetables for convict use.— Tho large vegetable garden which we 
saw at Gopkkahang seemed most productive, and the vegetables grown in it for 
convict use — tapioca, Tahiti potatoes, yams, papayas, plantains (the two latter 
gathered green and cooked for issue), and gourds, were excellently suited for 
the purpose. The first two might with much advantage be tried in the jails 
of Bengal and -probably other parts of India. ' We suggest that special in- 
ducements, by the gift of good seed and the promise to buy the produce, 
should be held out to self-supporters to grow onions in large quantities. This 
vegetable is unequalled as an antiscorbutic, and is particularly useful in the 
treatment of the malarial anajmia which prevails to some extent in the Settle- 
ment. 

41. Condition of the Settlement Cattle.— We have read Mr. Brest’s 
report on the condition of the Settlement cattle. The castration of inferior 
bull-calves is now thoroughly insisted on. The starving of the young stock in 
order to have the milk for sale is an evil which it does not appear practicable 
to check. Possibly if the grazing fees were raised the measure might result in 
causing fewer inferior animals to be maintained ; but it might also lead to an 
increase in the cost of the milk and dahi now supplied to the convicts. We 
would suggest that the Superintendent should consider whether it should not 
be a condition of the license of a self-supporter possessing cattle that he should 
store a certain quantity of hay for their use every year during the dry months, 
and that he should maintain a patch of guinea-grass, which with proper atten- 
tion succeeds very well in the Settlement, and keeps green and succulent all the 
yearronnd. 

42. Miscellaueotis suggestions.— Pinally, we resume below a few mis- 
cellaneous suggestions and recommendations which have not found a place in 
the preceding paragraphs — 

(I) Workshops . — ^Wherever prisoners are employed in workshops, the 
sheds should be enclosed with wire netting or wooden gratings, 
and provided with a light door which can be kept locked {vide 
Jail Committee’s Eeport, page 14, paragraph 41). 

(5) Cook-sheds . — We recommend that a trial should be given to the fire- 
places invented by Mr. Donaldson of the Presidency Jail, Cal- 
cutta. These effect a great economy of fuel, and are much tidier 
and cleaner than ordinary cook-sheds in which the smoke is 
allowed to escape. 

(3) Convict servants . — It is urged by local officers of experience that 

with the exception of Government officials no free persons should 
be allowed to employ convict servants. There are a sufficient 
number of free settlers to meet the wants of those free persons 
who require servants. Similarly, self-supporting convicts should 
only be allowed to engage self-supporters as servants. We think 
that some such regulation is called for in the interests of disci- 
pline. 

(4) Convicts' letters . — The present rules under which convicts are allow- 

ed to send and receive letters will be found in sections 282 to 289 
of the Manual. It was originally contemplated that the letters 
sent and received should be read by the authorities, as prisoners’ 
letters are read in all jails in Great Britain and India. We 
understand, -however, that this is not done, although all the 
letters pass through the hands of the District Superintendent 
of Police. It appears to us desirable that they should be read, 
and, if necessary, suppressed, the prisoner being informed. 
Nothing is more likely to destroy the deterrent effect of transpor- 
tation than accounts sent home by prisoners of the advantages 
they enjoy at Port Blair. In inspecting a divisional office we 
noticed that the registers (Nos. 16 and 17 of section 400, Andaman 
and N icobar Manual) of letters received and sent were not properly 
arranged alphabetically, and that the same name often appeared 
spelt in different ways {e.g,. Imam and Emam, Issur and Esur, 
&c.). There was no record sent with a convict transferred to the 
division of the letters he had sent or received before transfer. In 
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our opiuiou this subject is one wliicli calls for close supervision 
by tbo Police, as the Central Office of the Settlement. 

(6) Treasw'y business , — We had not time to make a regular inspection of 
the Treasury, which deals with very large sums annually. It is 
worked by a strong establishment, and the objection statements 
which we saw appeared to show that it was well managed. It 
should, however, we think, be periodically inspected by the Sup- 
erintendent and Deputy Superintendent, as District Ikeasuries are 
required by the Civil Account Code to be inspected by Commis- 
sioners^ of Divisions. Questions for Treasury inspection arc laid 
down in the Code, and printed copies of them can be obtained 
from India. The Savings Bank business, which elsewhere in 
India is managed by the Post Office, is here, for obvious reasons 
(since most of tiie depositors arc convict^), managed in the Trea- 
sury. There arc a great number of separate accounts, and this 
is a branch of business where careful check and inspection are 
very essential. 

(6) Wc have already noticed (paragraph 31, VIII, above) bow economy 
might be effected in the blanket factory by the use of machines. 
Wc would here observe that the blanketing made might be woven 
of much looser texture if it w'cre shrunk or milled afterwards. Tliis 
is done in the Punjab andNorlli-Wcst Provinces Jails by rubbing 
the blanket with the feet, which forms a very penal form of labour, 
appropriate to the convicts in the Viper Jail, which adjoins the 
Blanket Pactory. The method to bo adopted can be ascertained 
from Punjab or North-West Provinces convicts. 

(?■) The supply of fish for the convict dietary is very uncertain. In the 
• Northern District the water north-west of Viper Island is staked, 
and the fish driven into the enclosure. In the Southern District 
fishing boats which put out to sea are depended on. We suggest 
that with an increased number of steam launches steam traw- 
ling might prove a success. 

43, CoECluding remarks. — We hope it will be understood that in offer- 
in" these criticisms and suggestions in regard to the administration of the 
Settlement of Port Blair for the consideration of the Superintendent and the 
Government of India, wo have not overlooked the great success which has 
already been attained in the management of the Penal Settlement. The 
general impression which we received from our brief stay at Port Blair as to 
the system, order, regularity, and security of the administration was most 
favourable. We are aware that the administrative authorities Lave had to con- 
tend with great difficulties, and that the success which has been achieved has 
been the result of untiring exertions on the part of the Settlement Officers, and - 
of none more than the present Superintendent. The demands which the work- 
in" of the Settlement makes on the physical and mental powers of its officers are 
severe, and wc are satisfied that what has been attained could not hare been 
secured without much zeal and self-denial. To carry on the administration with 
equal success, and to introduce the reforms which experience suggests, require 
bi"h qualities on the part of the Settlement Officers, and we hope that the 
Government of India will find in onr recommendations on this subject (para- 
graph 21) the means of obtaining for the Colony the services of officers not 
mferior to the many eminent and experienced men who have served it in the 
past. 

We have the honour to be, 

SiK, 

Your most obedient servants. 


A. S. LETHBRIDGE. 
C. J. LYALL. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Diary of Proceedings at Port Blair. 


20lh January 1890. — Avrived at Port Blair by S. S. PcsJnoa at 5-30 p.M. 


2lst January. — Crossed from Ross to Aberdeen. Visited largo embankment in pro- 
gress south of the Deputy Superintendent’s bouse, which when complete will bold 60 million 
gallons and assure the Aberdeen water-supply during the dry season. Then to the workshops 
of the Artificer Corps, Southern District, where we saw smith’s work and carpentry, and the 
district store godown. Then to the District Hospitals at tiaddo, which were fully inspected : 
also the lunatic and leper wards. Then home to Ross. 

22iid January. — Left Ross at 7 a.m. for Viper Island (5 miles distant) by steam 
launch Florence, arriving at 8 a.m. Inspected hospitals of Northern District, Southern 
Division. Then went through the Viper Jail, whore are confined the convict punishment gang 
and the prisoners of the non-convict population. Then to the barracks above the jail, now 
used by invalid prisoners employed on light work, chiefly basket-making. Then to Mr. Man’s 
house on the highest point of the island. Thence back to Ross by steam launch. 

23rd January. — Crossed to Aberdeen and rode to tea-garden atNavyB.ay: inspected 
the tea-house, where a few men wore rolling leaf which had just been plucked. Then to the 
garden where pruning wiis going on. Inspected the barracks and cooksheds. Thence through 
the forest to the brick-field at Minnie Bay, where wo found brick-m.aking going on, with 
Bull’s patent kiln used to burn the bricks. Inspected the barracks here. Thence we walked 
throuo-h forest round the head of the bay to a place where a bund has recently been thrown 
across” with a view to reclamation. Thence we turned up by a jiath through the forest 
to the hill clearings of Pahargaon, which village we saw, and went down to the high road 
neiir Lamba Line. Saw the barracks here, and rode homo to Aberdeen. 

24th January. — A veiy rainy day. Spent the morning in going througb the bar- 
racks in Ross, where the newly arrived prisoners are accommodated, and in visiting the 
hospitals. After breakfast had a conference with the Commissariat Officer, Lieutenant Rynd, 
on the subject of supplies and the possibility of substituting maize flour for alta, 

2oth January. — Started at 7 in steam launch Boss for Bamboo Flat. Went through 
the workshops there (Artificer Corps, Northern District) whore smith’s w'ork and carpentry 
including boat-building are done. Here is the foundry where small castings can be turned 
out Thence rode via Bamboo Flat village, Stewartganj, and Wimbcrlcyganj, to Goplakabang, 
6 miles where we saw the tea-garden in charge of Mr. Barrow, and went through the 
factory.* Pruning was going on, but no manufacture. Thence we went on miles further 
to the'* largest vegetable garden in the island, where very heavy crops of tapioca, Tahiti 
notatoes }”ams, papayas, plantains, and gourds are raised ; Musa iextilis is also a success here. 
Then back by the way we had come as far as Wimberleyganj, where wo turned oil to the west 
and rode by Kddakachang to Bajajagda; here, after visiting the barracks, we took boat and 
rowed some five miles down a beautiful winding creek, fringed with mangrove forest, until we 
emerged into Brigade Creek, where we found the Ross and steamed homewards. 


2Gih January (Sunday). — Went through the barracks on Ross and saw the Sunday 
kit inspection. Noticed the great differences between the equipment sent with transportation 
convicts by different provinces. 

27{h January.— yfent by water to Mithakbari Ghat and rode thence, avoiding villages 
Mttliokbari and Ogra Baraij, to Homfray’s Ghat over some new reclamation. Thence via 
Padmash Pahar to Tytler’s Ghfit, where we climbed a hill 300 feet high (the former site of 
Mr Homfrav’s house) and had a fine view over Port Mount and out towards Tarmugh and the 
T 1 vrinth Islands Saw the Commissariat sheds here, where the cattle received from the 
N^obars are kept. Then down by a path through the forest to an old fruit-garden (formerly 
led Bloomdale gardens), where we mounted and rode by the village of Shuldari, passing 
aSlisTting the plfntation of Liberian coffee, to Dhani-leaf Creek. After ^siting the.village 
bere we turned back and inspected the barracks, and saw the convicts served with their mid- 
^ n n o’clockl meal Most were Burmans, whom we saw take rations of wheat chapattis, as 
/tl oun-h in Burma the use of milk is unknown). Then past the cocoa plantation, 
""vris viKbv the road bordering the reclamation to Baghelsingpura and Sipighdt (the 
raSso'aS-mlla geAnd Kitchen Midden of oyster shells), where we took 

boat and re^i«!ed the Boss a little way down the Biimlitan Creek. 

Tn the afternoon after return to Ross Mr. Lyall was present .at a muster before the Superin- 
1 lift M the 120 eonvicts received by the S. S. Peshwa, and heard them addressed, and the 
life in the Settlement read out to them. Among them was a man from Orissa 
conditions of ^ before in the Settlement as a convict and was 

^ tnrrfed with a^Me sentence. He was a noted dacoit, but being over 50 years of age 
nnt I?ave been sent to Port Blair. In many cases the descriptive rolls sent witb the con- 
Stt and tbeTnfoi^^^ as to the circumstances of their crimes, were most defective. 
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South'Poi^""*^^’”"'^^® forenoon was spent in a detailed examination of the women’s jail at 

Sm /a«Kflry.— Crossed to Aberdeen, and rode thence via Artificers’ workshops, Lamba 
^me village, Pahargaon barracks and village, Protheroepur (where a new bungalow brmio-ht from 
the Kieobars on the abandonment of the Settlement there has been completed) to Garar- 
charama, a large village with a considerable extent of reclaimed land. Here we visited a saw- 
mill at the head of a salt-water creek, and a large new school' bouse of brick which is beino- 
built to accommodate the children of the flourishing self-supporter villages of Protheroepur 
Gararcharama, Bumlitan and Baghelsingpura. Thence we rode by a long lund which has 
efifecfed a very extensive reclamation, now partly planted with cocoannts and partly assigned for 
cultivation by self-supporters, to Bumlitan barracks. Here guinea grass is grown fo° fodder. 
Thence we proceeded by a continuation of the bund to Sipighat and thence by boat and steam' 
launch to Boss. 

30th January . — Started in Ross and steamed via Brigade Creek and Stewartganj'Creek 
to the landing place for Kadakachang, where Messrs. Man and Jessop met us, and we mounted 
and rode by a metalled road to the new clearing at Anniekhet, passing through Bajajagda and 
leaving the village of Mathura on the right and that of Brindaban on the left. About 250 
convicts were engaged on clearing at Anniekhet and 50 in building a new permanent barrack, 
the completion of which is expected in May next. Aleautime a temporary bamboo barrack is 
used, the superficial space in which is only 23 square feet per man, while the roof is very low. 
The labouring convicts of all classes here cook for themselves, and get .a milk ration. Saw a 
muster of the tree-felling gang. Comparatively few of them are Burmans and only one an 
Assamese (Mech), to whom such work would probably be congenial. The majority were con- 
victs from the North-West Provinces, Punjab, Bombay and hladtas. The trees are very tall 
and great in girth, and chiefly gurjon. Slost of them will he burnt or rot where they lie. It 
is proposed to sow part of the cleared area this season with indigo. 

We then rode and walked (where riding was impossible) through the forest to three new 
self-supporter settlements in this valley, called Cadellganj, Tusonabad, and Hobdaypnr. The 
whole valley (which opens out by a stream laterally to the west, and drains eventually north- 
wards into Pott Campbell) is called Jarawakbari and is the most extensive piece of flat land, 
excluding reclaimed mangrove swamps, available for cultivation in the neighbourhood of Port 
Blair. Cadellganj was cleared last year, and farther fellings to add to its area are now being 
carried out; Tusonabad and Hobdaypur were cleared two years ago. In all three the clearing 
was done by self -supporters ; men are given an axe and a kodali, with six months’ rations, and 
told ofiT to work in gangs of five under a mate. The usual rate of clearance is one bigha a 
month, or five in the five open months, per man. The land cleared is divided among the 
gang who cleared it, and allowed for two years rent-free. The area cleared presents tho 
appearance of a Jhoom in the Assam jungles, and is dealt with very much in the same manner. 
The hill slopes are, as elsewhere in the island, put under crops of maize, and plantations of 
sugarcane, for two years, after which their fertility is exhausted and they relapse into grass, 
being used for grazing and the secondary jungle kept down. The low flat land at the 
bottom of the valley is gradually, as the felled trees decay or are burnt, shaped into rice lands, 
for which the stream and its afiluents from the sides of the valley afford a water-supply. 
Pending the laying out of I'egular rice fields, mixed crops (exactly like the Jhooms in the 
North Caeluir and G-aro Hills) of long stemmed rice, red pepper, gourds and other vegetables 
are taken oft these lands. The villages are built upon spurs to the east of the valley, and the 
people in them were said by their Chaudhris and Cbaukidars to he very healthy. 

From Hobdaypur we turned into the metalled road (made since Major Hobday’s survey) 
which leads east to the village of Ogra Barsiij, with branches to Tusonabad and Cadellganj. 
Here there is a Forest Department dep6t where some of the rirober obtained from the clearings 
in Jarawakbari is shaped and sawn for export. Buff.iloes are used to draw the timber carts 
and answer well. We found the launch at Mithakhari Ghat and returned in her to Ross. 

31st January . — ^Visited the hospitals on Chatham Island, which receive the sick from 
the Northern Division of the Northern District. The huilding.s are among the oldest in tho 
Settlement, and leave a good deal to be desired. Then inspected the saw-mills. The engines 
date from ISTi and are in need of renewal. Then crossed to Hopetown jetty, and rode np 
Mount Harriett, 1,100 feet. The barracks formerly used .as a sanitarium on tins hill have 
mostly been moved elsewhere. Coffee had been planted on the Iiill, but it has died out and 
the slopes where cleared are now planted with cocoannts. At the top of the InlJ ha cattle 
establishment, consistingr of 3 fine bulls, about 80 cows, and 20 to 30 caU'es. Jiested at the 
buD'^alow, when heavy i-ain came on. Then descended by a rou"h Fith .along the eastern 
£ace°of the hill to North Corbyn^s Cove. On the way wc passed through a plantation of Ceara 
Rubber trees, which had been greatly damaged in the cyclone of 24th December 18S9. Many 
of the trees had lost their crowns of leafage, which in some cases had been planted after being 
blown off, and seemed likely to strike. From North Corhyn’s Cove we rode in heavy ram by 
tho coast round to North Bay, where we took boat back to Ross. The ram prm-enfed ns 
from inspecting the s.alfc works, about J mile to the north of Corhyn s Cove. Tho barracks at 
the Cove and at North Point are said to be unbealtliy and are little used. 

1st February.~Dr. Lethbridge spent Ibe day in making a detailed inspection of Viper 
Jail, and of the office of the First Assistant Superintendent on Viper Island. Mr. LyaJl 
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wiUi Colonel Cinlell rowcil ilown the const to South Corhyn's Cove, nud thence Fouthwnnls by 
a new iv!\d which is beinp; cut alon>; the const to Ilumko'-nhad. I’owder is iTtiuirod in I'inco'- 
to bli\«t the rock, which is very hnnl n’rj'eutim’. llrookc'-nhnd is n ltourishiu^» Feir.vujiiinrlcrn’ 
rillatre. 'Ihc hills nhout it have been comidetely cleired. There is lillle rice himl, and the 
hill sides are said to hceomc harn'U nfltw three years’ eroppin;^ Here, ns elsewhere in the 
island, snoaroanc is allowed to stand on the hillside land for many years, n crop hein;' cut each 
year after the first. Froiu Itn^okesahnd we rode hy n path nrrtiss (lie hills to ISircheani, where 
ihe jjround hcoomes more open. There is a school lioio which 17 ehildicn atteiul. I'iicii on 
throu>:h the valley to old I’rothenacimr, pa'simr (be cite of an nhandoued raw-niill (which l>a» 
been wovial to Garareharainn, nVe entry of 'JfUli January), (hen down a nn Inlled i<cul bv ('I'cn 
riec-lands (draining into the ertvk of South (‘orhyu's Cove), till we reaehfel the lauds nf I’ahnr- 
ixaon and Lainha Idiie, when; we turned up to visit that part ('f the |ea-;:aiileu wlu'eh we iind 
net seen on our pnwinus iiupis-tion. Foutid phiekintr poiuj.' on, n fun' llu'-h haviii;,’' hceti 
brouijht on hy the rcfeiit rain ; nUo fotkin);^ the soil hetneeu the hu'hes. Tlten down to the 
saw pits at Knvy Hay; the sawinvr here ts dt'iie hy hand. Then rt',f the nerkshep'! to Ahei- 
deon jetty, whe^' we cro'-ed to Ue^s. 

?■; 7 jFVireary (Sn*! fjy). — Did not po out. 

r>rJ 7Vfrs. :rr. — Dr, In’thhrid^te reinained at home to draw out skctcii of report. Mr. 
Lyall went with Colonel C.adkll to iusjHet the new hnnd liehind Cajdain ’i lioriihillV. house 
(ri;e entrj' of Cist J.anuary), whirh w.is i.vorely trinl h^* tlie late coiitimiuns leavv rain* 
iVe then revisileil the ArTifici.--.’ workshop , and intpeeted tlie uork moro citefidly tiwn we 
had done on the Clfl. Then to Navy Ikay, where we i.iw the lime and tile kilus, A t,’.an|j of 
clnt'.i p.anij jiri'oe.crs i< ctupleyed hire on }s<*uu line /i.riti. Tlieii to Xavv Day harraeks, 
which arc unlu'.dlhy: no caeoe is appattn!. Tlien hy eii't round to Dover Gardni*, where 
various kitide of ot'vnomie plants and tr.'.-s linve b> , n r.eeliniati‘cd. SoVi r.al well. crown nnitoo- 
stofu tre.'s are s>vu here, Inil the fruit i' oid n■^•, t» !>.' satirf.ietory. Much hav i* “ot r fl the 
grs'unds forming; the jtaolfn. At the top of the K.-tiden*: je. (b,. Iluevt Ofiin'r's botne, and 
b'-yond it tsur.arvls Dh etiiv ll.iy a karoo hillside plant dioti of i-oe'V.muts wliieb tins pw.ved nti 
.almost entire failuri', yisldin;: Intiliy any nut's. At riio-nix ll.ay )•: a of *' babilual 

reciticnt«''etnjd‘jys4 in st.-uie-btc.'.kiu'r. 

•f.M fVJr.v.iry.— Dr le-tbkridiP' at hcine busy with mporf. .Mr. LyrdI went with Colorel 
Cr.dell to Dsdisv lines, and ■'.iw the men put thro'isrh evolntioiiK, vclley.firinjj, K<'. The 
harmrks were insjsCetsd, atul tin n the C'O.ntni'sarial eattl" nod the.j> r’h"h> uci,' vi»i!ei!. 
Then we went on to impet the Alwr-ben 1 atr.-ck'-. r,.tne ef t',e br,r<'t in the island, Aiitonp 
them i'' the barrael; in wlii<-!i_ the “habitual reeipient-’’ ate c"iifined at ni(f!it. M'e tbeil 
cross'd to Ue--«, ul’.ere the o'lic,' of the A*'istant Snj’etint.ndenl in ihanre of the ll'oe 
Division was iti'pee’.-d and hi< h .ols evnnint 1. The tr‘t>nry (of whieli iho A'>istant 
Slip- rinl< ndent ts tlie onieer in char.;'') v.-as visit- .1, .nnd the ^ cent ,>hj. , lion f*,v(einuils ex- 
amiiiel. This tr> .-.‘tiry do_ ■> not .apjs-ar ever to have 1 -eu imp ct-d as rspiir. d by tli" Civil 
Ace.aunt Cole, The Savin'*' Hank tiec.-sunt-! (of wbieb tlwre .are c.uiie h.t'IU)) nre kept hi le 
and net a' el', wlirre at the Dti-t Otlico. Tiic tte.Tury r-.t.“.blnlim''!it i-i hiplily paid and should 
be ctfisient. 

C;i rdrtnre. — Mr. Dy.all start'd with Cd-nel Cad.dl f-.r Aberd. en j, jtj.. Tlieiice 
w.all:.'d rii n-elaimral land to Sieisb I’oint villap- (-.tberwio' eal!-l Maehbllo.a-xit, inli.abned 
ebiefiy by ; there wo nuumt-'.l and te-l-s to the lelf.nijiportorr' vill mo's’ -if 'Diidlioa.'ii, 

7<ayn’"aoa and Chakkaru^.aan. In Navatr.v.u wc nw Jlanua H-'ddi, an < nterj!nMnp%e!f’ 
supjeirler -who wa' entrusted with nn eijv rim' nt in sin ep.l.ro-alinp which Iihr not proved a 
snccf's. Drotn Cjsakkariir.ioti (where 'he ri'-e-l-md ui said to nil hy auction for Us-. dO a bipha) 
wc Uirinyl tip n'„min ihroiioh .Naja-r-aun, wlure imich nij.'are.ane nt (rrown, wliirli i' ex]irc'ssc(l 
by mrnne of a wfs'.'leti pro.' of iipriphl r.-r. w-r-dhi' (a j.nttern wliieb ie.,>iiib!e.( l!,al used in 
the llnbi'.mnj Sub-Divi-ion of Sylhel and the Tipp-rah Dirlricl of Hen;;al), Then l.y ro.ad vid 
Janjrli'^hal '.'itlaire t-a the hirce relmol nt Abonk-n. Tliii r'Aiool ii> the Irirpe't in the island, 
and bn' I'd boys and .'10 girk att'iidin- it. It k a fine bnildintr, formerly tbe lireipit.al of the 
M«dra= N.alive Inf.antry when the re"inicnt was loc.ated at Aberdeen. Tin re are levcml 
boawlerF from Cararcli.aratna and ollicrdiflanl vil!.a"Cs'. Hc'ideH readinpnnd writiim, carpentry 
and Fmilb'fi work arc taught. ■' 

In tlic afternoon we vi'ited Colonel C.adell’ii ofTice, and went minutely into (ho work of 
each memher of thu c'tahlishmcnt. 

Gl/i /'Viri'ori',— The morninp of (hk day wan Riven up to a dct.ailed iti'poclion of (he 
office of Captain Thornhill, the Deputy Superintendent. 

7th re6ri'ory.— Several liourF were epctit in di«cn»FiiiR with Colonel Cadell, the Snperin- 
Icndent, the au'wcni Riven by Captain Thornhill and Messni. Man and Tufoh to certain qucR- 
tions which had been pkiceJ Iscfore them. At 0-.30 wc embarked on boaid the Ptihicn 
for Rangoon. 

Reside? the visits paid to the different parts of the Settlement as detailed nhovo, tho 
afternoon of each day was generally given to discusping witli Hu; Supcrintciideut the Buhiect' 
treated in tho Report, and the notes we had made during onr inspections, . 

7 .V 
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there is no cross ventilation. The prisoners sleep .on continuous raised platforms, a very objec- 
tionable arrangement as there is nothing to prevent them from rolling together. There is 
also no prisoner watchman inside the ward, and the lighting arrangements being defective, 
there is nothing to prevent gross immorality in these wards at night. These wards are more- 
over quite unsnited for the confinement of the worst chavaoters in the Settlement, and nothing 
short of separate confinement in calls can ever make jail life here snfReiently penal a'nd deter- 
rent.- About 20 prisoners were at work on this platform beating coir, a good and penal form 
of labour. 

We found 89 prisoners employed in a workshed, on wheat-grinding. The workshed is 
faulty in design, as the ventilation is deficient. ' On measuring the capacity of this shed it was 
found that each prisoner had only 23 square feet of space. This serious overcrowding of pri- 
soners employed on a very hard form of labour must have an injurious effect on their health. 
^The task exacted, 20 seers, is also a heavy one, but the flour taken is of coarse quality. In our 
opinion 40 square feet per prisoner in this particular shed would not be too much space to allow. 
This would materially alter the capacity of the jail, aud as there is no more building space 
available, no increase of accommodation is possible. 

There is a block of 15 cells, but we found only a few of them occupied. In ono a prisoner 
was handcuffed to a staple in the wall. Under the rules in use in Bengal this punishment is 
not allowed to he carried out in cells, because it would not bo possible to render assistance to 
the prisoner if be fainted or was suddenly taken ill. It would he more penal if this form of 
punishment for obstinate refusal to work were carried out in a large ward under the eye of a 
petty officer and the handcuffs attached to a rod or chain hunsj from the roof. At present 
much of the punishment is lost by allowing the prisoner to lean against the wall. For the 
worst cases the punishment of separate confinement with or without labour for lengthened 
periods recommended in the Jail Committee’s Report, page 94-, paragraph 14-, should, we think, 
be tried here. It has been found most efficacious in dealing with pi isoners on whom all other 
forms of punishment have been tried without effect. All cells not used for punishment should 
he occupied by prisoners on wheat-grinding, so as to relieve the ovei'crowding of the workshed. 
At night also they should be kept full. 

There is a small ward and separate workshed for locally convicted prisoners. Theso conviots 
are not associated with the transportation prisoners, and pass the wliolc of their time in Viper 
Jail. They earn no remission, and are not supplied with history tickets. As some of them 
have long sentences, they ought, we think, to be brought under the benefit of the mark system 
in use in Indian jmls and bo promoted to the grade ol convict officer within the walls of the 
jail, These prisoners like the others are employed on wheat-grinding. 

The movements of prisoners are not controlled by the system of paiadcs now in force in 
Indian jails. This appears to us essential if discipline is to be maintained and jail life made 
more deterrent. 

There are two entrances to the jail, and they are both insecure. Wo found these g.ntes 
left open by the persons in charge. The recommendations made by the Jail Committee in 
page 12, paragraph 19, on this subject should bo given effect to. 

We have satisfied ourselves that a new jail for the Soltlement is urgently wanted. This 
jail should be on the cellular plan and form part of the cellular jail which should be constructed 
■ to give effect to the preliminary stage of separate confmement. One or two worksheds for the 
employment in association of those prisoners who deserve the indulgence might he added. The 
settlement, officers who have been consulted appear to ihiuk that the reclaimed land on Viper 
would he the best site for such a jail. The only oiijections wc see to tin’s site nrc, that it is not 
sufficiently large in area, and there would he some difficulty experienced in building on made soil. 
The distance to Viper from the head-quarters at Ro's (five miles by water) is also a serious' 
drawback as tending to lessen the supervision which is iieccss.'ir}’ if a strictly penal institution 
is to be organized. In our opinion the time has come to inaugurate a proper jail system and 
an experienced officer should bo sent here to introduce all the details of jail di.seipline' and 
management recommended by the Jail Committee. It would be possible to do this to some 
extent even with the present buildings. When a proper jail has been organized it should 
maintain registers and submit returns similar to those now ordered for all Indian jails. This 
vnll give the Government of India an opportunity of comparing its workinn- with "that of 
simikr mstitiitions in Burma and India. _ In the proposals in onr report we have provided for 

1 the assistance of ono convict writer will bo able to do tiie 

whole of the clerical work required. 


A. S. LRTIIBRIDGI-:, 
C. J. LYALL. 
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I'l If. [«r ir.-r.. II lU'd jtfu'.iiatiy t<''- !>• Id .uni in i-'V'., tii.' vtnr 

'!i.u<'r (-''.If*..', it III’* i|J *!i t.i J'l't I "r (,'d*. 'I'd.' Siij •ridt.’iKlfiil rfiicnri. v,'it!i l!i,j Senior 
.Mi'Ht'a! Olii ' r tS.ot t!ii'. ti».' ii .'u'.irt-ly a*.*ti(>ii!il,l ' t<H'!i!dot!i' (In' nirl'Tii of «t,rl:in{> 
l!n> f 'tiM 't ' on ! lls-ir j.'.’.'if'.il td'.jtinitnt ivlii- 1, Iiiv« It-'/i) in v. .':n* tidrin;' t!i.> jntt i-iolit or 
I itif yri'' lnv<' f-'.-n >!iitid;r >5it’ nii-lrr i.y.ir!, pr'^'f nf tin* ft.rri'ttiic"’' of 

(iiii »i 1 ,' i» I I'i'ii! I'l (Ilf f.i '! (i.il t!,.* ,!i"it!i f.il/' r.iiii't,;’ i|„' r itnifts in iUv fi'inntc jnil, irho 
f!f' ]> U! liiif .lity lurnv'!. • .otnl uori. in "j'i>'ii>'it> <.!ii'I<, li.-.e ti'fii IV. in S Ul* ji.-r cvnl. in lb''7 to 
f I'i id |S''S ait.l (ti.'ir ti. 1: r.itf fn>di f., 


" It tiny !iiv<> l.t't'n ijt'!!'.,! .Cr..di th--- trM,- f;ivrii nl'.'-vd in }'.-!r.'t'.’r.'if>!i 12 tlin!. tlie itton.i'c 
in tlio i!.'ol!i «'<• ln«, r.'i, ’d.* tiie iin!" c-’iivi, tv. o-oirrn! r.tnv.^t , n'it' ly in tiie Nnrtlu’rii District, 
iviiicli ,li'trn't tlnriii" flic y.v.r iidtlfr tlf' cii'.f};* of t,vo iri't't r ircfiil odiccr-,, .Mnn 

dtiJ Tii't’d, nli'i t.il..' tjrfAl intt’r. >l in 'Id' tvclf.irc of tin' coiniit*'.” 

£. It i« dddi '.try r.T toc' f.i .liTor nny i>l>‘orv;ili'>n4 in rc'.'nni to llic cifr.iordin.ory fluclua* 
tioiii ,d (!if dfitiiti.dl,' id the cifli' r y, ir-* of tint S. ttlorncnt. Tltcy n|i|v,'ar t-i Imvc Lcen clearly 
inlldfiift'l l>y the fa I that v.lion tlie dr'.atli-r.'ito r*."' to sue'.i ncucs as ID'IC percent, in IfeGi 
aii'I fi /I! I'-T fedt. id I'-rs-'G, till' r:\e,li.'al >Me of tto' iviididi'tratien rcceivcl more attention, 
iitol fjM’ci.il pri't-atiliitd'. Iia'l to l,.j t.alien in r»'j;.*.r\l to tli-' ranitary nnulitions of tlie st.ntions and 
till' avoric ol the e inviet'-. Tio'ic prc-'a'itiens a*.', re r.iid to Iiaav roUrik',1 (lie pro;;ro?“ and 
ileyi'litpdicdl of till' Si't'.lemt lit On tj!'’ otln'r li.ai)>l, avlien for the fia'o ve.ars l.''C!t to 1S7S tlio 
<lc itli'rr.te fell to S jief r.tdt. and lielnav tlint fiirur,', it aa.is fell th.at t!i<' cxecutia'C nutlioritirs 
avn'ilt] ! '• jiiatitifsl in ffharinif the riK-.i-nrcs a-.diith li.ad l;tcn (abm to m.iiuf.aiti tlic lic.alth of 
till' eonvie's nl a liiirli «.!aii,lard. Ai, aac li.avo ‘'fcii, t!ii« nao lillc.of ion of {lie paiiitar)' proc.uitiouB 
c'llminat.'d in the yeir tf'7fi-7t> in a tltMtli-mte of t;-?!! p'r cm*. Since then more attention 
npl'-'t-trs to liaa'C been jeaid to the heilth of the jirifoiifni, and for three years from 1SS3-S4- to 
lS>ri-S0 till, de.ath-rate n-^.ain fell Irt'h'aa- 2 percnit. It (v not rnpoested hy the local authoritie.s 
ilnit in lilt «.• ye.ars of |,,av mortality, the develt'pmriit of the S'-tlli'ment avas in any avay retanl- 
o,\ by the introduction of s|«'ci;,l r.mitary me.i'urrs. Since IS8C there iia.s bocii a pro^ressia'C 
iiicrMf.' in the df.itli-rato up to iSbS aa'lnoi it reai'licd the liiirh lipiire of -PIS per cent, for the 
aahole Settlement and tbu very unfiivonr.ablc rale' of fi'Dl in the Northern Di^trict. Tlio local 
medical authnritics in exphainini; the inerr.asiti" dralh-rntc in 188(1-87 and the follom'ng' year 
allrilmle it to the reinna-.,! of certain rc'trictioii« in the relection of prisoners for the Anda- 
mans. 'Ihe first hatch of convicts rcecia'cil from India under the iieav roles .arrived in October 
ISMl, and it ip proha'.ile that this fact has to an appreciable extent inniionccd the death-rate in 
the folloavintr years, 1ml it c.annnt in my opidion be held to account for the sudden rise from 
•2'Sfl percent, in ISb" to -I'lS percent, in JS88. As regards the further eiplnn.afion which 
lias heel) offeied fertile hi"h mortality, lint it was duo to the uuheaUhiness of the season, lam 
afraid that the incdic.al sl.atisties in rci'anl to .sickness do not bear this out. TIio daily sick-rate 
whieli was C'72 ivr cent, in lSS!5-St when the mort.ality stood as Ion' .as 1'8(1 per cent., was 
onlv 5 t(l in lbS6 when the mortality reached -J-'IS. From this I am led to the conclusion 
that cither there was lo-s sickness nr that prisoners were allowed to rcni.aiti out of hospital and 
thereforo not treated until their complaints :i«Miine<I a more severe type. In pajro 76, paragraph 
12, it is slatfsl that an increased amount of sickness prevailed among the European and Native 
troops, that their average daily sii'k incre.iscd as well ns that of the police and convicts. Irom 
the table given in paragraph 13 it will be seen that while there was a smnll_incrca.se in the sick- 
latc, the moitality among the troops and the police was lower than it was in_18S7. There was 
u larger rainfall in 1838 than in anj’ year since lSS2-83,and as much as -12 inches fell in Juno 
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affainst an ordinary rainfnll in that montli of between 14. and 20 inches, and this no doubt, 
rmjdered the rainy season unhealthy and the month o£ June particularly so, 

8. ^ly visits to the various stations, barracks, and hospitals have shown mo that 
there is considerable room for improvement in certain sanitary details, especially as regards 
(1) the housing of convicts employed in jungle clearitig, brick-making and on wheat-grinding 
on Viper; (2) the rules regarding bathing; (3) the rules regulating the washing, airing and 
drying of clothes. It appears to me also possible to improve the medical administration of the 
Settle'meut in regard to (4) the measures which should be taken for the early detection of loss 
of health ; (6) the provision of a medical history of each convict which can be consulted before 
prisoners are selected for special forms of labour, and (0), lastly, the early treatment and segre- 
gation of certain diseases. On all these points I propose to offer a few remarks. 

4. The medical authorities appear to pay little attention to the question of the space provided 
for prisoners in the sleeping barracks and worksheds. It is true that there are a h-irgo number 
of barracks which are more or less empty' where the accommodation is ample, and it is from the 
capacity of these barracks that the figures given in page 7 5, paragraph 4, are derived. There 
beiiio. no lock-up register keiit, I am nuable to say how these figures for the year have boon 
obtamed. It is not necessary to discuss here the extreme importance of jiTOvicling sufficient 
accommodation in the sleeping wards and worksheds. The Jail Committee lias expressed 
the opinion that in jails in healthy localities where there* are only two rows of beds in 
the barrack, each prisoner should have 3G square feet of superficial space and 540 cubic feet of 
capacity. In niilicalthy localities .and where there are more than two rows of beds, the nllowanco 
should be raised to 50 square feet and 750 cubic feet. Seeing that the Settlement has during 
certain years been exceptionally healthy with an allowance of 30 square feet and 540 cubic feet, 
and Ibis notwithstanding the fact that the prisoners sleep in four rows, I would not suggest any 
alteration in the capacity of those barracks which arc in healthy situations and where the 
prisoners are employed in ordinary labour. Where, however, the site of the biiilcling, or the 
occupation of the prisoners are known to be unhealthy and to give rise to much sickness and 
mortality, in such industries in fact as brick-making at Minnie Bay r- ’ - - at 

Anniekhct, the amount of space should certainly he raised to 60 '750 

cubic feet per man. We roughly measured the sleeping accommodation provided for the brick- 
makers at bliniiio B.ay, and found that only 300 cubic feet, or less than half the space recom- 
mended, was allowed. Again at Anniekliet the snporficinl space allowed to each prisoner in 
a low, badly-ventilated, temporary building was only 24 square feet per prisoner or less than 
half wbat is required. The smell of organic matter at 0 o’clock in the morning and three or 
four hours after the prisoners bad left the barrack was very pcrcoptiWe. This no doubt w.as 
in some measure due to the large amount of damp clothing left in the sleeping ward, the wea- 
ther liaviug been rainy. We have already referred in our report on the Viper Jail to the insuffi- 
cient accommodation in the sleeping wards and the extremely small allowance of 24 square feet 
per prisoner in the worbshed of that jail. The superficial space allowed to sick prisoners in 
the hospitals on Viper was only 40 square feet. I mention these facts to show that the 
control exercised by the Medical Department in this important particular is not as close as it 
should he. To improve the means of exercising some supervision in respect to the number of 
prisoners which a ward can accommodate and the numbers actually locked up, 1 would recom- 
mend that the outside of each barrack should have painted on it figures, showing its measure- 
ments and capacity, and that a regular lock-up register, such as that used in Bengal jails, 
should be kept in the Boman character by the Station Miinslii or Jnmadav. From this register 
the Medical Offieer can see at a glance tlic amount of overcrowding which has taken place on 
any one day or any number of days. The permanent barracks are as a rule fine airy struo- 
tuves made of wood, and well raised off the ground. The recent plan on which some two- 
storied barracks have been constructed at tho Navy Bay- tea-garden station is defective, in.as- 
much as the lower wards are only eight or nine feet high, and the hoarded floors allow the 
foul air of the lower ward to pass into the upper ward. It seems to me also possible to devise a 
better ventilated temporary barrack for new clearings than the one we saw occupied at Annie- 
khet. 

5. The airing of clothing .and bedding under Rule 95 of the Manual is only done once a week, 
on Sundays, if the weather is fine. Jlore frequent opportunities for doing this should be 
devised, especially on dry d.ays in the rains; the rules suggested for mid-day par.ades in para- 
graph S, page 135, of tho Jail Committee’s report, might if adopted give the required moans of 
airing the clothing and bedding on every fine day. 

6. The washing of prisoneis’ clothing is now done by convict washermen, appointed for this 
purpose. Considering that Sunday is usu.ally .a free day with most prisoners, and that natives of 
the lower classes are in the habit of washing their own clothes, it seems to be a waste of labour 
employing washermen for this purpose. A convict who has the washing of his own clothes will 
certainly take more care of them and not subject them to the treatment they usually receive 
from dhobies. It is hoped that the provision of bathing and washing platforms to be attached 
to all wells and reservoir will afford the necessary facility for the w.isbing of clothing by indivi- 
dual prisoners on Sundays. There would also be less chance of disputes and qu.arrels about the idea- 
'tification of each prisoner’s clothes. I would advocate the construction of a dryiiiw room for each 
barrack in wbiob prisoners could hang up their wet clothes on return from work, and in which 
the clothes washed on Sunday could he dried if there was no sun. I am sure that this simple 
measure would, especially in the rains, prevent much sickness from chills caused by takiuo- wet 
clothes into the barracks at night or putting them on the next day when going to work. ” The 
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clothing if regnlavly and properly .dried would also last much lono-er We 

U,Jci pX« uMeHE “ Zf l' 

posais for reducing the expenditure of the Settlement, ^ ^ 


7 . In regard to the bathing of convicts, the rules of the Manual appear to me defective and 
capable of improvement Under section 88 tlie prisoners are allowed to wash their ha. d7 aS 
faces, and under section 9i all prisoners a.-e expected to bathe once a week. We know as a S 
that many of those udio have the opportunity take daily baths. . In my opinion a daily bath in a 
climate like that of Port Blair is a necessity. Whenever it is possible it should tLrefoi-e be 
the rule to make every prisoner bathe either m fresh or salt water once a day. The bathing parade 

recommended r. ’35, of the Jail Committee's .eport does not occuf/Zre 

than 10 to 12 : ■ ervoivs are filled beforehand by the convicts whf do the 

sweeping and cleaning of the barracks _ There will be a difficulty in some localities in doin.. 
this but by the provision of wells and bathing platforms, this should be overoome. In connection 
with all tanks and wells in the Settlement there should be bathing and washino' platforms so 
that it may be possible to absolutely prohibit the pollution of any tank or fresh water reservoir 
If this object was kept steadily in view, and the building work required, undertaken in the 
i-ains when there is labour to spare, we should soon have a sufficient number of batiiino' and 
washing places in all parts of the Settlement. Proper arrangements are made for havin<>- a 
sufficient supply of good drinking water. ® 


_ 8. The question of food has already been considered in connection with the recommendations 
for increasing the penal character of the imprisonment at Port Blair. Here I would only draw 
attention to the necessity that exists for ascertaining the antiscorbutic value of the veo-etab'les 
which are so lai-gely used at Port Blair, prz., tapioca and Otaheite potatoes. The gron-ingoi anti- 
scorbutic fruits, such as pineapples, tamarinds and limes, should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent in all self-supporters’ villages, and a lime orchard should be provided near every station or 
barrack. We know as a.faet that lime trees grow well, and that limes sell at a nominal 
rate, but it is difficult to make prisoners spend any money in their purchase. The hours for 
meals are very suitable, and no change in this respect is wanted. The quantity of food allowed 
in the diet scale. is ample, but it is a question whether prisoners who receive dry r.ntions use the 
whole of it for tiiemselves. Looking at the large amount of money accumulated by some 
prisoners who only receive 12 annas and 1 rupee a month, it is more than probable that the sale 
of some of tbe articles of diet is one of the sources of tbeir income. It is to be hoped that with 
increased European supervision this will be prevented. 


9, The rules and regulations for tbe early detection of loss of health among tbe convicts 
seem to me altogether inadequate. As an instance it may be mentioned that on our visit 
to the Haddo Hospital, 1 found waiting for admission a convict dhoby who appeared. very 
ill and was in a high state of fever with p.ain in bis right side. On enquiry it was ascer- 
tained that he had been ill for 10 days with pneumonia, and had only that morning come to 
hospital. When asked the reason for his not coming before, he replied that be hoped to get 
well without coming to hospital. In this instance we have a tj'pica! case of neglect from the 
prisoner’s own ignorance which in all probability will go to increase the death-rate. The 
whole medical establishment of the Settlement is, for administrative purposes, concentrated at 
the stations of Boss, Haddo, Chatham and Yiper, with a female hospital at South Point. This 
ai'rangement is no doubt the best that could be devised for the treatment of the siok who are 
actually admitted to hospital. But for supervising the health of tbe convicts in their stations, . 
and watching the sanitary conditions under which they live, nothing could be more ineffective. 
With tbe increasing size of the Settlement, and the scattered area over which the barracks are 
distributed, tbe inspection of convicts by medical officers even once a month has become a 
serious difficulty, and the rules framed under section 279 of the Manual have little or no effect. 
It should be possible for tbe senior medical officer who is now going to Port Blair to organise a 
better and more frequent system of inspections. It is hoped also that the proposed history' 
ticket will enable these inspections to be of more use, and that medical officers will record on them 
their opinion as to the fitness of a convict for any special form of work for which he is required. . 
They will at a glance be able to see the medical history of the prisoner as it is recorded on liis 
ticket, and will be able to draw proper conclusions as to liis fitness for .any particular work. 1 
should like to see the weight test introduced and worked in every station. If, however, this 
is not possible for tbe present, 1 certainly think that prisoners employed on such industries 
as jungle-cutting or brick-moulding should be weighed once a fortnight, and all those found 
losing weight paraded apart from tbe rest of tbe gang 'and subjected to more careful medi- 
cal examination. If it is found necessary', cb.ange of work or removal, to hospital could 
then be ordered. Tbe occupations that send tbe largest number of men to hospital ought 
to be well known by this time; it is to tlio prisoners employed on these works that I 
would at first apply tbe weight test. To have the weight correctly taken, a Civil Hospital 
Assistant should be deputed to do it, and, if possible, a detaining hospital with proper means 
for convei'ing the sick to the main hospital should be organised. ^ I am not aware of the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the abolition of the detaining hospitals referred to in section .-58 
of the Manual. It certainly seems to me that it would be a great advantage to have such a 
hospital at Anniekhet for instance. That the injudicious selection of convicts by exeoutivn 
officers for such labour as junglo-cutting has bad a serious effect on the sickness and death-rate 
J have not the lea^t doubt. As a case in point, I may refer to^ the last selection of prisoner* 
made by tbe executive officer in charge of tbe Southern Division of the Northern District for 



wolk at Amiii'klift. Wo fmiiul on onr vKit that several oC tlieso mou woio quite unfit for tlio 
woik nml (.lunitd never have hoL'n s('nt there. 

10. Tlip l.-i'-l point to wliieli I wish to rifor June is the caily trealinciit and sro-repnlion of 
certain diseases, tllcei-s and wounds of the lower extii inities are the most eomtnon eattses of 
ndmissiotr to hospital, and a lariso piopoilioii of llicse cases end in seveio nloeiaiioiis tvhioh (iio 
dillionlt to cnie. As lontr as a eous-tdeiahle nnmher of piisnners have to wear foltei.s cither 
til tlio ehain-gantj or on liisl arrival in the t^ettlement, theie will always he this lundoncy to 
iilcer.itiou of the loss either eau..ed hy utvidental ahrasions or hy the prisonei.s' own iietion 
in cre.atins -sotes with the view of ha\ins the fe(tci« leinovod and of heinfj admitted into hospil.il. 
'riie hospital Innldins'’ are nil made ol wood, and as they have heen oeenpied for tnany years hy 
prisoners snlTerins from all foiins of nleer.itions and s-'nsreno, it is lensonahle to espeet that 
the wood-work has so to s)'C ik heconte sitmatcd with septio poison. The elinnee of an ordinary 
wotind hcaliii" in these hnildinss is very small. Fnither, alfhoiioh eato is taken to dress 
the cases jiropeily witli oidinary drossin>*s, no ntiemjd seems Id he inaiio to adojil. a sliiclly 
antiseptic method of (reatvoent itt thrse casts. U ever this plan of lieatinent was ncce-sary 
ill denliiii^ with woaiids, if is wantoil lure wln-re the chaiicc’S of se|itic poisuniit" nie so fireat. 
The injury to health from these eauscs is so serious and (he loss of l.thmr to the Sottlcment 
po o^rent that .special mc.i«ores api'ear to me necc'S.try for lie.iliny with these ca-c.s. Tfio 
following: pntrsiestious are olTeird for considenition 

(1) 'the hospitals and w.irds reserved for the {teafmcttt of wounds hltould ho pcpaiato 
from those in which nleeis are hiina; tie.itcd. 

(S) The wood-woik of heth the ulcer wnid and the ward res'rved for wounds shonhl, if 
it is n.'t jio—ihlc to inve mas.imy hmhlin^s, he pamtod with a silicate paint whieh 
ihmild he jiciiodieally washed with a cheap nntisiptie Hind. 

(G) Sir Joseph l/t~tcr’.s new antiseptic, the ih>iihh' eyiinuh' of r.ine .and ineroiiry. tho 
method of usiiur which is desonhed in tho liritisli Medical Journal of the Hth Nnv- 
emher iStsO and Ith .laminiy Ibl'O, sl„nihl he }.dveii a thnroiifsli tiial, and tho 
manner of n-in'.r tite-o itressiii'.;s shoiiM he etrcfnlly e\pl lined (o, and itraeli'ed 
hy, not only tho llospiinl Apsisiants, Compoinider.s, and Die-sers, hut also hy the 
Jemadars and Tindats of stations and harraeks. 

(4) Two or three «mdl Csdl- tdionld he pr.ivided in all stations for the treatment of these 
c.a'Os. If it i« not I'ossihle to hnild new cells, llie lower story of a hirr.iek nhcii 
pnfiieicntl.v hitrh miuht he partitioned olT into cells 11x11 into which should ha 
locked, in fcpar.atc conlinemcnt, ail prisoners snircrintr from .small wounds and 
abrasions. If these c-isrs were fiist lieated l>y tho Simon .lemadar on this 
.antiseptic plan ahove reeomtnendc 1, it is eeit.atn that a vast nnmher of tho cases 
which now uo to hospital would not find their way there and would he cnied 
in .n few din«. 

(.')) No nltempt to heal wounds and cure iileerfi will however ho sneoessfni unless it is 
to the c'luicl’s I'ntori «t to assist in his own citic ; witliont this (he host auftsep. 
tic methods will fail. Some means must therefore he dons d to obtain this 
co-operatinn. This it is proposed to (jet hy Keepiii" the pitteiil locked tip m 
his cell contiunously, and <rivuii: lum some form of labour which, while it docs 
not unduly lax his slrenelh, will m ik-' Ins conrnieniciil in colls irksome. 

(D) MTien a cellular jail is provided it should be possible to abolish tho iiso of feltois 
in tho Settlement altoDcther. 

I am satisfied that hy m''.asnres such as fhoce .above deserihed, it will ho possible to incrensn 
the labour foice of tiie Sitllemml by 2 or GOU men, to Ic-scii Ibe number of deatlis from 
patiorenc and prevent those severe peniratienl injuries to the lower limbs which in many cases 
result from ulcers, 

1 1, Thccornph teFcr;vc';ation of all prisoners snfterio" from phthisis and Inherclc in any form 
should be atlojifed witlioiil delay, and this sep.ar.ition slioiild not only be efTecled in all cases 
under treatment in hospitals but in those wheic alth,ni;'h the disiMso is known to exist the 
prisoner is able to do litrlit work. If Ibis pree.aution w.as adopted, .all clianeo rf eommuiiie.atin'c 
the disease to other.s would he avoided, and the death-iutc fiom this cause would he lowered iiy 
having tho patients properly cared for in tho caily statics of tho diseaio. No less than 110 
prisoners were admitted with phthisis in 18SS, and of these 05 died. This disease nest to 
dysentery and lomittcnt fever cau=es tlie iarijcst miinhor of deaths, and it sooms to me necessary 
that special measures .should be taken in regard to it. 1 would also ndvoente tho painting of tbo 
phthisis ward with silicate paint, tho surface of whieh can he kept clean. 

12. The disease under width the largest number of deaths were returned in 1S88 was dysen- 
ter)’. There wore in that year l,tt51 ndinissioiis from dysentery witli ll)5 deaths. It is a well- 
known fact that there is no di-oaso common to Indian j.iils whieh inis bcun so Biiccessfiilly dealt 
with as dysentery. This impioveinenl in the mortality from dysentery in j dis has been mainly 
due to the following prcc.iutions, and it sceins to ino tiiat these should he taken into coii- 
Fulcration ill deahiii: with this disease in the Settlement; (1) 'I'lio caily detection of tho first 
.symptoms of the disiase and its immediale troalinent with ipecaciianha arc matters of great 
importance, l‘’or this jniipo-io ndes sliimld be framed i-imihir to those recommended in 
paragraph 9, page 18, of the Jail Committee’s repoit, (2) Wet elolbcs and chills resulting from 
them arc one of the m.dn eiui‘-cs of the disease. It is hoped thiit the drying chambers I have 
ri commended will pi event this. (:>) The winht and most intiaetiddc cases wliicli give tlio largest 
penentage of deaths occur in and immediately after the r.ainb, among piisouei's sufi’ering from 
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anajmia ancl the scorbutic condition with spongy ulcerated gums, wliich supervenes after much 
exposure to malaria. It is important that all prisoners in this condition, whether in hospital 
or in the convalescent gang, should be_ treated with the greatest care. The remedies found 
most elheacious in tliese cases are quinine and iron with a liberal milk-diet. The use of 
onions in the diet in large quantities during the rains has also been found very successful in 
these cases. It is .also found necessary to issue a certain quantity oE mustard or cocoanut oil for 
rubbing on the bodies of tiiese amcmio patients. For people who wear so little elotliino' this is 
a great protoeti^ from chills. (4) We found these cases being treated among the other hos- 
pital patients. This should not he allowed All cases of dysentery should he carefully seo-re- 
gated in separate wards and the worst cases treated in small isolated wards. The hospital 
ward set apart for such cases should also be painted with silicate paint, and the surface fre • 
quently washed with n fluid disinfectant. 

13. There were 398 admissions from remittent fever and 76 deaths in 1888, In the lio-ht 
of the information which has for some time been accumulating in India in regard to the pre- 
valence of specific continued fevers wliich have hitherto been classified under the head of 
remittent fever, it seems necessary to have cases of continued fever in the Settlement carefully 
watched. Accurate oharls of temperature should be kept, together with the record of such 
other symptoms as are necessary to enable a correct diagnosis to be formed in these eases. It 
is essential also to have a careful post-mortem in every case. It uill be interestino- to know 
whether any of these were cases of cerebro-spinal meningitis. This disease which was formerly 
classed as a remittent fever is now known to prevail in jails in Hengal and in emiorant 
ships. In one e.ise of a severe continued fever in the Chatham Hospital, we found that 'some 
observations as to temperature had been roughly recorded in pencil on the back of the bed- 
head tieket. This is useless for any practical purpose, and charts should be obtained from the 
Medical Department for these records. 

14. Tlie large amount of sickness caused hj' diseases of syphilitic origin could he diminished 
by collecting all these cases together and treating them on the German method of mercurial 

"inunction with massage, combined with immersion in salt water at 97° Fahrenheit for half 
an hour daily. This treatment, carried out for three months and repeated after .an interval 
of six months for a month, will effect a permanent cure in the worst cases. Under the present 
system of treatment, which only effects a temporary improvement, the prisoners suffering from 
syphilis ore constantly going in and out of hospital, and are active agents in spreading the 
disease in the Settlement. It should be possible to stamp out this disease in Port Blair in 
the course of the -nest few years. 


15. Many of the hospital barracks, especially those at Boss and Chatham, are of an old and 
obsolete pattern. If they are replaced by new buildings, these structures should be erected 
in accordance with the instructions contained in paragraphs 8 and 18, Chapter 3 of the Jail 
Committee’s report. No such building should under any ciicumstances have more than two 
rows of beds. In one small ward containing the most serious cases in Chatham Hospital, 
I found no less than five beds between the ventilating doors. There are a few iron and 
wooden beds in each of the large hospitals, but the majority of the patients lie on the wooden 
floor. This insanitary proceeding must result in the soiling of the planks with discharges, 
and cannot but affect injuriously the patients who afterwards occupy the same spot. I would 
advocate the provision of an iron cot for every patient in hospital. A pattern of the most 
suitable cot for the purpose can be bad from the Alipore Jail. , Hoop iron, of which there 
appears to he a large quantity in the Settlement, could be used in their construction. The 
advantages of such a bed are that it raises the patient off the floor where the heavy tainted 
air, loaded with organic iinpnrities, accumulates; that it does not harbour vermin, and that it 
can be thoroughly purified by lighting a grass fire under it and repainting it with tar. 

16. 1 enquired into the causes of the comparatively high mortality among the female 
prisoners in the Settlement during the last two years, when the death-rate after it had been much 
below 2 per cent, for nine j'ears and 1 per cent, and under for five years rose suddenly to 4 ’69 per 
cent, in 1888 and S'33 in 1889. The female convict population in the whole Settlement was 
1,002 in 1888 and the number of deaths 47. As all the female convicts except those confined 
at South Point are scattered throughout the Settlement and the mortality among them was as 
low as I -3 per cent., it is unnecessary here to refer to those outside the jail. Of the 47 deaths 38 
occurred in the South Point Jail. The women confined in the jail numbered about a third of 
the whole female population, viz., 333, and the death-rate among them rose in 188S to 11 ’41 
per cent, from ,"T per cent, in 1887. With this increase in the mortality the daily sick-rate 
was nearly double that of the previous ye.ar, 6'4 per cent, as against 3'8 in 1887, as compared 
with a sic'k-rate of 5 91 per cent, for the whole of the convicts in the Settlement. Tlie medi- 
cal authorities offer no explanation for this extraordinary increase in the death-rate except the 
unhealthiness of the season. It is difficult to imafjine that this can have been the only cause of 
so extraordinarj' a mortality among speciall}’ selected healthy young women. In page 83, para- 
graph 21' of the report will he found a meagre reference to this point; the subject appears to 
me to have called for a more complete and detailed report, and the attention of the new senior 
medical officer should he drawn to this important subject. As has been stated, the season was a 
very unusual one as regards the rainfall, especially in J nne. I his locality may, like other similar 
ones on the const, such as Perseverance Point and Navy Bay, have become extremely iihhealtliy 
from causes which are not at present known. Apart from this, there are two conditions in tho 
locality and its neighbourhood .which require to be attended to. The rcelnimed swamp which 
lies between South Point and Aherdeeii .and which is now planted with cocoanuts is liable to 
inundation and to have the water lodging over a groat portion of it after ram. This defect 
will be remedied, as convict labour has for some time been employed in raising the level of th* 
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land wilh earth trom the neighhoming hill. There is a large fresh water tank in the centre of 
the female jail. The health of the inmates should be watched in connection with the rise of the 
water in this tank. If possible, the tank should be kept at a uniform low level throughout the 
rains. The general health of the female prisoners on the day of our visit seemed excellent. 
There was no trace of ill-health caused by malaria, except in one or two women from unhealthy 
districts in Bengal. 

17'. It appeared to me that the orders issued in Resolution No. 4 — 212, dated 23rd March 
1886, regarding the selection of prisoners for the Andamans have been working well, and 
there is no necessity to make any alterations therein. I saw a few cases in which the selection 
had not been made in accordance with the rules laid down. These cases will in due course be 
brought to the notice of the Local Governments concerned. 

18. The table below, which has been compiled from^the annual reports since 1876-77, shows 
the death-rate per mille among the convicts, according to length of residence in the Settlement 
(the figures for the Nicobars have been excluded). It will be seen how large a proportion the 
deaths during the first twelve months after arrival bear to the total mortality : — 


Year. 

• 

Under Q 
monibs. 

From 6 to 12 
moaths. 

From 1 to 

2 years. 

From 2 to 

3 years. 

From 3 to 

7 years. 

Above 7 
years. 

Total. 

1876-77 . 

. 

3V87 

63-65 

221-71 

37-40 

23-07 

45-13 

41-77 

1877-78 . 


55-37 

162 85 

71-73 

56 30 

33 98 

39-47 

49-04 

1878-79 . 


25-24 

lfi5 46 

179-81 

67-56 

36 62 

57-97 

62-26 

1879 80 . 


34 06 

242-29 

92-18 

50.56 

24-42 

41-28 

42-96 

1880-81 . 


5612 

31300 

72 20 

48-08 

35-38 

39 75 

49-52 

1881-82 . 


43 42 

428 57 

73 89 

43-24 

38-18 

45 05 

45-83 

1882-83 . 


13-20 

123-07 

28 03 

51 12 

85 29 

32-40 

33-78 

1883-84 . 


6-56 

22-47 

20-77 

16 68 

22-62 

13-12 

15-99 

1884-85 . 


5-.54 

43-01 

13 55 

11-20 

16-24 

17-93 

16-27 

1885-86 . 


1-15 

21-05 

28-84 

10-91 

19-13 

19-33 

17-91 

1886-87 . 


20*3fi 

27-63 

12-97 

13-11 

16-57 

22-88 

20-19 

1887 


7-58 

62 06 

9 24 

18-87 

21-29 

28-90 

23-09 

1888 


64-05 

150 89 

17-73 

65-65 

43 65 

42-39 

40 98 


With our proposal that the first tw'o years of a convict's residence in the Settlemetit should he 
passed in jail, it is hoped that the acclimatization of newly arrived convicts will be accom- 
plished under the most favourable circumstances, and that such a terrible death-rate as 180 per 
mille among a selected body of men under fifty years of age will never be again possible. Rend- 
iug the construction of the jail and the introduction of the system of preliminary confinement, 
it would perhaps be well to introduce the weight test at once for the early detection of loss of 
health among the convicts who have been less than a year or 18 months in the Settlement. 

19. The last point I would notice in regard to the medical administration of the Settlement 
is the necessity that exists for detei mining within the next two or three years by a carefully 
prepared series of statistics, the comparative healthiness of the different stations in the Settlement. 
It is already known that some places like Navy Bay, Perseveiance Point and Minnie Bay have 
the reputation of being unhealthy, while otheis are comparatively salubrious. It should be 
possible after excluding diseases which cannot possibly be caused by any conditions of locality 
to determine fairly accurately the order of healthiness of the different stations and villages. 
More data especially regarding the latter are required, and these might be obtained from the 
“ chowdries ” of villages. All cases of illness for which admission to hospital is not sought might 
be recorded by them. Hitherto the smaller islands and the coast have been supposed to be the 
most salubrious parts of the Settlement, but from what I saw of the appearance of the self- 
supporters in Hobdaypore, Tusonabad and even the newly cleaved location of Cadellganj, I 
came to the conclusion that it is move than probable that the stations in the interior afier they 
have been cleared and occupied for some time will be found more uniformly healthy. Informa- 
tion on this point will be very valuable and should be obtained without delay. 

A. S. LETHBRIDGE. 


APPENDIX D. 


Statement of conditiottally released and er-coiioice residents at Port Blair, hi February 1890 


Districts. 

COSMTIOSALLT EELEASED. 

Es-ooxticts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

j Females. 

Southern District ..... 

83 

1 

1 

1 

Noi'tbern District . . , 

«. ^ ! 

3 

I 

^ 1 

1 

oC 

Total . | 

3G* j 

s / 

29S j 

— 


1 

* / 

1 



* Tweiity-fwe of these are couvicte who Late heeu xeleascil oc FeUxe ssmiVancc ia India and 
ia the SctUcineut» 















6 ? 



Me,)n decrease pet annum . ... | 1,650 




Mean mcrcase per annum ...... 14!,520 




